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through his teaching. Influencing a pupil is very 
important in its way, and every teacher ought to in- 
fluence while he teaches, influence by his personal 
character, and by his words and ways, as well as by 
the positive truth he is teaching ; but influencing is 
not in itself teaching. One who is called a teacher 
may do more good by his influence than another does 
by his teaching ; but if he only influences and does 
not teach, he is no teacher, whatever he is called. 


A true man is a grand work of God. A man made 
in the image of God, and who is doing God’s work in 
the world, is a sight worthier of admiration and respect 
than a mountain, an ocean, or a star ; and a gathering 
of men of this sort is more attractive’and impressive 
to a noble mind than any exhibits of the choicest and 
most varied works of art made by the hands of man. 
No landscape of natural scenery, nor any collection 
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Our words are not always expressive, or even in- 
dicative, of our thoughts. We say many things 
without meaning what we say. We ask questions 
which we do tot wish to have answered. We pass 
an acquaintance on the street with the formal ques- 
tion, “How are you?” If he were to stop and tell us 
that he was not feeling well to-day, we should be sur- 
prised at his thought that we really meant to inquire 
about his welfare. And so in many a phrase of civil- 
ity or social custom, or of commonplace usage. Words, 
words, words, they are only words. We speak with- 
out thirking, and we do not always even think after 
we have spoken. 


Teaching is the chief business of a teacher. What- 
ever else a teacher may do for his scholars, he is a 
failure as a teacher unless he teaches them positive 
truth. And a teacher has not taught a truth until 
somebody has learned that truth; hence one who is 
called a teacher cannot be sure that he is a teacher 
until he can point to some one who has learned 


had overcome ‘his own weakness. Judas all the 
while was going the other way, and the harvest that 
came at last was the only possible one. With him 
also it had been a case of first the blade, then the 
ear; after that the full corn in the ear. And so 
every man is growing, either through the expansion 
and new potency of what is God-like, or the develop- 
ing power of the ungodly elements in his nature. 


Every outlook upon life is confronted by problems 
at once inevitable and insoluble. It is nothing against 
the religious life, therefore, that some of its doctrinal 
aspects are problematical. Yet because the Christian 
cannot make clear the intellectual difficulties of his 
position, he is sneered at, and his faith is condemned 
by some. 


tents and purposes the standing solution of the prob- 
lems of all life. Life does not depend upon the 
reconciling of irreconcilables. The whole universe is 
problematical ; one truth can be made to oppose an- 
other, and he who flees from the religious life to oné 





It is just here that faith has its work to do. | 
Faith in God as eternally good and wise, is to all in- | 
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of philosophy or science is still confronted with the 
universal problems that always have, and always 
will, vex the reason. He who is impatient in the 
shackles of heredity, who is disturbed over the sov- 
ereignty of God and the free will of man, who cannot 
reconcile the idea of a God of love permitting his 
créatures to suffer, does not escape problems by aban- 
doning the religious life. At best he only substitutes 
one term for another; and, fly whithersoever he may, 
he is confronted with the old problems again. It is 
not until one lives in Christ that such problems cease 
to be anything but an intellectual exercise, and the 
dreadful unrest of living in a universe of contrarieties 
gives way to the solid ground of the highest human 
knowledge,—the knowledge that “God is, and all is 
well,” 





THE OBSCURING BUSHEL. 


Light is made to shine. We cannot believe in light 
we never see, Light is its own evidence. The good 
works of Christians are their light. The obscuring 
bushel—that which prevents men from seeing the 
light—is their want of good works. Christian light 
means “active goodness.” , 

Light will not shine where there is no medium to 
carry its rays. Light emanates from a Christian 
when the atmosphere of his good works carries it to 
the eyes of men. The more and better his good acts 
are, the more luminous the beams of radiance which 
shine in a dark world, and lift the thoughts of men 
to the Father of Lights. Men cannot know of our 
good emotions or thoughts, or of the force of our will 
for good, unless all these right inward conditions are 
manifested in outward acts. “The end of every thought 
is an act.” A tangible, visible deed of goodness is a 
forcible evidence to men of a right inner, invisible 
state. Such acts powerfully direct, lead, and charm 
meh towards God. 

A brilliant Frenchman, whose mind was hypno- 
tized by unrealities, was restored to faith by the sight 
of his mother with cheerful love doing constant good 
deeds, as he returned to his early home. Thence- 
forth he devoted his life to the good of men. It was 
while our missionaries, at great expense to themselves, 
were distributing rice to the natives in Siam, during 
a raging famine, that *the heathen were brought to 
listen to religious truth with avidity. Actual good 
deeds preach to men’s hearts with a silent, convincing 
| power that cannot be resisted. Has God lighted an 
| undying flame in our hearts? We must let its swift 

beams go abroad in actions full of love. We must 
| not cease to do good works, lest the obscuring bushel 

be set over our flame. 
| How constantly the light of Godhead and the 
| light of human love streamed from our Saviour in 
| signal, multiplied acts of goodness! “Believe the 
works,” he said. “Believe me for the very works’ 

sake.” They were done in the Father’s name. “The 
| works of him that sent me.” He did these works to 
show men what the Father was, even as he bids us do 
good works that the Father may be glorified. The 
intuitive assurance which all men possess that such 
| unintermitted, self-denying acts can be done only by 
| the aid of supernatural power, obliges them to a con- 
|feasion of God. The omission of active, divinely 
| suggestive good works, growing out of dupreme devo- 
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tion to God, cuts off the light for men, and surrounds 
Christians with a non-translucent medium of darkness. 

We might naturally suppose that sin was the dark- 
ening, opaque barrier represented by the bushel. But 
it is not put first in thought here. It is the good 
works which cause the light to flow forth. This is 
the positive power. No man does good deeds from 
day to day, from love to God and man, in an accu- 
mulating, accelerating way, without necessarily laying 
aside and defeating sin in himself. The expulsive 
power of energy directed towards actualized good 
ness drives out sin. Christ put the higher power first. 
No man is found under the control of the negative 
qualities of faithlessness, hopelessness, and loveless, 
ness, or, to use other terms, of infidelity, despair, and 
hatred (the trinity of evil,—sin toward God, towards 
self, and toward others), while he is actively exercis- 
ing the positive virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

Revolving shades, composed of alternate strips of 
glass and of opaque matter, are sometimes placed over 
the lamps in lighthouses. Their light then becomes 
intermittent, now throwing a great shaft of radiance 
out over the unknown waste of waters, now leaving 
the far ocean spaces in a darker night. Many Chris- 
tians show, one day, the manifest, beautiful fruits of 
the Spirit; the next, how dull and dark! with no 
good work of love proceeding from them. But 
even these alternations, these transient removals of 
the bushel, are far better than no light at all. But 
the Christian’s should be a steadier, brighter glow 
day by day. More good works, greater works of 
faith, are to be his in constantly increasing power, 
according to the word of the Lord, “ Greater works 
than these shall ye do, because I go to the Father.” 
Jesus knew how much light would be wanted in this 
dark world before it would be thoroughly irradiated. 
He it is who makes us “careful to maintain good 
works,” “ready for all good works,” and he thor- 
oughly furnishes us for all good works; and he it 
is who has said most graciously of his blessed dead, 
“their works do follow them.” 

These works, prompted in us and performed by us 
under the power of the Holy Spirit, are referred by 
men to God as their author, and thus he is glorified. 
There is no mistake made here. The act done by us 
under the prompting of self never deceives any one. 
There is an occult spiritual sense yet left in all men 
by which they refer selfish actions to their true and 
proper source. The same is true of the God-derived 
act. Men read it in its fair heavenly light, they 
refer it to its divine source. Let us not be deceived, 
God is not mocked. Men are sight-readers. What 
comes from God goes back to God in glory. What 
does not proceed from him in our words, actidns, 
speech, will never carry men’s thoughts up to the 
great Father of Lights and to the Sun of Right- 
eousness. 

If, then, we are to show never-ceasing, ever-increas- 
ing good works, must we not receive constant and 
unceasing power of initiative and power of continu- 
ance from a higher source than self? Yes, even from 
that Source to which men’s heatts and thoughts are to 
be lifted as they see our good works? Must not our 
devotion to God be supreme, if such a sublime result 
as men’s glorifying God is to be effected by our Chris- | 
tian acts of love? Half-hearted devotion to God will | 
reveal itself most certainly; for actions springing 
from a tainted loyalty will never carry men’s thoughts 
up to God, and cause them to give him the glory for 
what they see. They will rest somewhere far short | 
of so shining a result as ascribing glory to God. 

Do men glorify the Father which is in heaven 
when they see our good works? This is the test of- 
the genuineness and value of the works. 

Or is there, in our life, such a want of good works 
that our light is placed under the obscuring bushel ? 
As Christians let us emit light more intense and 
radiant. Let us live for action—good works done in 
the name of Christ for the world; so setting our lamp 
on a lamp-stand that it may give light to all that are 





are not make-weights in the matter of our salvation. 
They are considered simply as a means of manifesting 
and glorifying God. We are “saved,” in the words" 
of St. Paul, “not according to our works.” But be- 
ing already gloriously “saved according to his own 
purpose and grace which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began,” how much can we manifest 
of the great salvation, which lights our hearts already 
as with the dawn of eternity and the undimmed ra- 
diance of Him who is light ? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many a question as to Sunday-school management is 
to be answered in the light of practical expediency, 
rather than in the light of rules and precedents. That 
which is lawful is not in every case that which is expe-* 
dient, What may be done, is one thing. What had 
better be done, is another thing. This truth is suggested 
by the alternative questions of an Ohio superintendent, 
as follows: 


a 


Should a superintendent assign to places in the Sunday- 
school new scholars, as they are brought in? or should 
teachers who bring in such scholars assign to them their places? 


The superintendent of a Sunday-school is, of course, 
responsible for the management of his school, including 
the classification of scholars. Properly, new scholars 
brought into the school would be ‘reported to the super- 
intendent, and would be welcomed and assigned to their 
places by him. Nevertheless, there might be many an 
irregularity in this line that had better not be noticed, 
because of the qbvious naturalness of the proceeding. 
Thus, if a teacher were to invite into her class the com- 
panion of one of her scholars, it would be inexpedient 
for the superintendent to notice this as an irregularity. 
And even ifa zealous teacher-were to bring in a new 
scholar, and take her to a neighboring class because she 
thought that the best place for her, it certainly would be 
wiser for the superintendent to tacitly approve that 
assignment, if he thought it a good one, or to show to 
the zealous teacher why such an assignment were not a 
good one, if that were his opinion, than for him to find 
fault with the irregularity of the proceeding. It is the 
wish and the duty of a good superintendent to avoid an 
unpleasant issue with any one of his teachers on a point 
of mere school regulations. A competent superintendent 
will have things done the best way in his school, without 
having trouble with his teachers about it. 


If a preacher or a teacher thinks he has made a truth 
clear to all his bearers, when he has stated and restated 
and illustrated it, over and over again, in the most ex- 
plicit manner possible, let him just question a few of 
those hearers in order to learn what they think about it. 
If he doesn’t gain, through their answers, a fresh sense 
of the impossibility of making one’s self understood by 
everybody, he isn’t as bright as the average hearer in the 
average class or congregation. It is safe to say that a 
large proportion of the members of any congregation 
leave the church on a Sunday morning without knowing 
what the minister has been preaching about, while a 
considerable number of those who have been attentive 
listeners have misunderstood the drift or trend of his 
discourse. Yet there are doubtless those who have been 
directly benefited by the sermon, and even those who 
have misunderstood it may be incidentally profited 
through the stirring up of their minds by their miscon- 
ceptions of the truth declared. It is the same with the 
editor as with the preacher. Only a minority of readers 
is likely to know what an editor means, when he speaks 
most plainly and emphatically. Once in a while an 
editor is reminded of this fact in an exceptionally con- 
vincing manner. Here, for example, is a tetter from a 
Canadian correspondent that is remarkable for the num- 
ber of misconceptions it packs into a given number of 
lines : 

As far as I can gather from The Sunday School Times’ staff 
of commentators, the ‘‘ Wisdom” books which have come down 
to us under the names of ‘‘ Proverbs” and “ Ecclesiastes’ are 
a collection of scrappy proverbial sayings of unknown Hebrew 
authors, which were at some unknown date (probably in the 
days of good King Hezekiah), edited by some unknown collec- 
tor. There is a continuity of argument in Job, so that it cannot 
be'called “ scrappy ;” but the weight of learned opinion, on 
the part of your critical expositor and the English doctors who 
have written upon the lessons, seems to be that the Book of Job 
was written by some unknown pagan poet. Moreover, that the 
arguments on the side of either Job or his controversial com- 
forters get nothing from the Jewish or Christian religion in the 


in the plural number in the book, but that heathen “gods” 
were referred to. If I have not wholly mistaken the ground” 
held by The Sunday School Times writers, the authority of 
the three “ Wisdom ” books, Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, 
as of divine inspiration, is entirely yielded. - If this be not the 
conclusion of your chief expositors, I am afraid there are lots 
beside me who have mistaken their teachings-on the lessons 
commencing April 9 to June 11. I should be pleased to read 
your comments in your Notes on Open Letters. 

There may be “lots” of readers who have mistaken 
the tenor of the lesson comments in these pages. during 
the two months designated, as completely as this Canada 
correspondent; but if so, the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times isn’t foolish enough to suppose he could 
correct the misconceptions of those readers by any added 
statement on the subject. Itis sufficient to say that there 
has been nothing said by any one of “ The Sunday School 
Times writers ” in the line of yielding the strictest claim 
for the fullest inspiration of all three of the books named, 
and that there is nothing in any of those lesson com- 
ments that can fairly be taken as either an intimation 
or a suggestion that the measure of inspiration is less in 
these books than in the most sacred of the books which 
precede or follow them. And several other points made 
by this correspondent have no direct connection with 
the lesson comments in these pages on the books of the 
Bible under consideration. Yet this letter from Canada 
has.a positive value, as showing how much a man can 
be mistaken as a result of two months’ study. 








THE AMERICAN PHILOMEL. 
BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 


Ah! sweet our mocking-bird, 
The many-tongued ! 
From highest top of yon church pinnacle, 
Whose glittering point thus quivers into song. 
His voice ! 
The church’s faith and love 
Now seem to blossom in 
Nor flower nor odor, but in sound. 
Gone is the day, passed with its Sabbath forms: 
The zeal of Sunday-school in children’s eyes, 
Blazing to kindle bright the farthest isles, 
Now fades in children’s dreams this summer night, 
And yields their fane to loveliness of song. . . 


Balm-breathing harmony, 
What tendefness is thine ! 

The air is all ethereal, 
The moonlight soft affection’s sweetest smile, 
The fragrant trees are Beauty’s ministers, 
And dewy lawns lie tearfully a-dream. 


Sweet, bird-blown flute, 

Thou weavest poesy and lore in one,— 
Religion, history, and song, 
Wild-flowers and wheat ! 

An Indian maiden with the heart of Ruth, 

Withheld by tribal hate from joy and love, 
And pining faithfully, 

Might utter such a plaint as thine 
Now is: anon 

Some antique Miriam’s triumph swells 

In rising, crescent, cymbal-clashing notes, 

Joyous and outringing as a peal of bells, 


An alabaster box of Music’s nard 
Upon the feet of Love thou shatterest : 
These drops of dew are fragrant with its sweet: 
These pendent boughs seem blessing hands ; 
Out of grim shadow benedictions come ; 
Moonlight like Christ’s forgiveness beams ; 
Thy heavenly throatings whisper to the soul 
Undying faith, supernal 
Love eternal. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


» 





ST. PAUL’S CORINTH. 


BY PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY. 


So many of us remember the Corinth of old Greek 
history—its fame in commerce and colonization, its con- 
nection with art, its importance in Hellenistic days as 
one of the “ fetters of Greece”—that we imagine the 
Corinth of Paul’s day as a city of ancient splendor and 
traditions, a sort of commercial Athens, full of,ancient 
temples and monuments of the golden age of Greek cul- 
ture. It was nothing of the sort.- The old Corinth had 
been ruthlessly destroyed by Mummius in 146 B.C. 
Most of it was burned to the ground ; and, although we 
know from the seven antique columns now standing on 
the site (there is a picture of them in my “ Rambles and 
Studies”) that the stonework of some great monuments 
withstood the sack, we know for certain that all the 








in the house, this great house of need—the world. 
+ The good frorks of which we have been speaking 











way of support, and confer nothing. It is even said that the 
Hebrew “ Jehovah ” is not necessarily the “ Lord” spoken of 


statues in the streets, the public colonnades, the votive 
monuments, everything but the most massive stone walls 
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and pillars, either perished or was cafried as booty to 
Rome. 

It is a well-known story how the rude conqueror told 
the contractors who undertook the transport of precious 
statues and pictures by great masters to Rome, that, if 
any of these articles were broken or spoilt, they were 
bound to replace them. Replace the work of Phidias, 
Polycletus, or Apelles! It is, moreover, well known what 
policy was at the root of this ruthless destruction. It was 
the same as that which demanded (in the same year) the 
utter destruction of Carthage, and thus got rid of the re- 
maining rivals, which the Roman traders hated as ob- 
stacles to the most exclusive monopoly the world had 
yet seen. In the case of Corinth, there was this addi- 
tional reason, that these Romans had established the 
island of Delos as a free port, had thereby already 
ruined the business of Rhodes, and desired to clear away 
a rival like Corinth, superior in convenience of site and 
in security ; for-from the lofty rock of the citadel, which 
stood up two thousand feet directly over the city, the 
isthmus to the north, the twin seas to the east and west, 
in fact, all the dangerous approaches, could be scoured 
by the watchman’s eye, so that, in a climate where mist 
and fog are almost unknown, Corinth, with its great for- 
tress, was justly deemed impregnable. 

This, then, was the city which the Roman traders suc- 
ceeded in destroying, to benefit their monopoly at Delos. 
And for nearly a hundred years the site of Corinth pre- 
sented nothing but smoke-stained ruins, presently hid- 
den in thickets of arbutus and mastich, and gvergrown 
with anemones and poppies, from which stood out, here 
and there, a row of lonely pillars with their architrave. 
All the population had been slain or carried into slavery. 
It is true that the Isthmian games survived, and attracted 
a great crowd every three years; but these famous games 
were celebrated, not at Corinth, but at Isthmia, about 
seven miles northwest of the greater city, where the re- 
mains of walls and temples show that this town was 
quite considerable enough, with the help of the neigh- 
boring Cenchreex, to accommodate all the visitors. 

Thus in the earlier part of the first century B.C., Cor- 
inth seemed a thing of the past, an almost forgotten 
name, while ail the splendor of its trade had passed to 
the flourishing Delos, the emporium of the Levant. 
But the day came when Corinth was avenged, and the 
greed of Roman speculators met with terrible retribu- 
tion. When Mithridates held the Eastern seas, and 
massacred all the Italians in Asia Minor, he did not 
spare Delos, but stained the island with the blood of all 
its Roman population (88 B.C.). And, as if this were 
not enough, no sooner had the Italian merchants rebuilt 
their stores, porticoes, and mansions, than the pirates— 
who play so great a figure in this century, and who seem 
to represent the bitter vengeance of the outlawed and 
oppressed among many nations upon every Roman they 
could catch—the pirates under Athenodorus (B.C. 69) 
again swept this fatal outpost of Roman luxury, and so 
ruined it that it never recovered. 

It was to replace this mart that the great Julius Cesar 
determined, in spite of the curses which had been pro- 
nounced against a new foundation, to raise Corinth from 
its ashes, and give it his name, Colonia Laus Julii. But, 
however the great man might despise the intervention of 
his gods,—he was an Epicurean, and disbelieved any 
divine providence in the direction of human affairs,— 
he could not foist his new name upon that ancient site. 
Corinth the new city was always called, and soon again 
became the leading commercial center of Greece, though 
but a fraction of its population and of its wealth were really 
Greek. Jews, Syrians, Italians, Phoenicians, mingled 
there thcir languages, religious rites, and customs. How 
little the new population cared for the old traditions or 
respected the old sanctities of the place, is proved by the 
curious fact that they did not hesitate to disturb tombs 
for their new houses, and to rifle what they found. 
Strabo tells us that the graceful antique vases found in 
these tombs became the rage of Roman collectors, and 
for some time commanded large prices under the title of 
** Necro-Corinthia.” Here is another piece of evidence. 
Gladiatorial combats, so popular at Rome, always shocked 
the more sensitive Greeks, and are mentioned with 
reprobation by all their serjous writers, It was at Cor- 
inth that they were first adopted, for the amusement of 
that mongrel population, and only far later, and under 
many protests, was the fashion extended to the Athens 
of the late first century A.D. 

In two features only can we liken the new founda- 
tion to the old. The first was the essentially com- 
mercial tone of the place, with its two ports, its con- 
nections with East and West, its trade, not only in 
material luxuries, but in slaves brought from Syria and 


the Black Sea. The stock names in the Roman comedies, 

Syrus and Geta, show plainly the main sources of this 

infamous traffic. Secondly, the moral condition of the 

place was ever low; it was still the haunt of dissipation, 

where the foreign sailor or the fashionable Roman could 

squander a fortune in a few days, in company which 

must here be nameless. 

Such was the city which Paul made the center of his mis- 
sionary enterprise in Greece, and such we should naturally 
expect him to do; for if he had to deal with much vice 
and frivolity, he had not to deal with far greater obsta- 
cles,—ancient prejudice, intellectual pride, spiritual self- 
satisfaction, Corinth contained all sorts and conditions of 
men,—Jews, Syrians, and. Pheenicians, as well as Greeks, 
and, above all, men accustomed to new and strange re- 
ligions, and anxious to hear about unknown gods. We 
know, for example, from the “ Golden Ass” of Apuleius, 
—a strange romance, which brings its hero to Corinth, 





tower on the Mount of Olives, watching these mysterious 
hills lambent with colors of purple. Of course I at once 
turned to the northeast of Gaza, wondering whether 
Tell-el-Hesy, my home for part of two years, was too in- 
significant to appear. But there it was at the junction 
of the two valleys, where we used to draw our water 
along with our brother tent-dwellers, the Arabs of the 
Jubarat. Tiny indeed is Tell-el-Hesy, but prominent to- 
day from the precious cuneiform tablet which rewarded 
my long labors there. How often it happens that the 
names of the leaders of an expedition survive, while no 
one knows who were of the rank and file. The names 
of Conder and of Kitchenér are always associated with 
the survey of Palestine. But now, owing to this careful 
and accurate map, on which Mr. George Armstrong, now 
assistant secretary to the Fund, has been at work five 
years, we are able to appreciate how much the survey 
owed to him as well as to the other assistants who ac- 





—that along with nameless profligacy were earnest be- 
lievers in the goddess Isis, who brought with their Egyp- 
tian rites strict rules of purity and almost monkish as- 
ceticism. Paul was therefore in as different a position, 
when addressing the self-satisfied philosophers at Athens, 
as would be a preacher nowadays who might speak with 
success at San Francisco if he endeavored to convert the 
literary society of Boston; or, perhaps a closer parallel 
would be a town like Hamburg and such an intellectual 
center as Géttingen. Where the heads of society are all 
professional teachers, it is very hard indeed to make 
them turn into learners, The spirit of the little child 
which our Lord set us as the model has died out of them ; 
they are accustomed to direct and criticise, not to obey. 

But at Corinth the busy merchant, who could not give 
time to thinking out the problems of the world; the im- 
ported slave, to whom his own faith had given neither 
comfort nor protection; nay, even she on whom the religion 
of her masters had imposed a life of vice; the legionary, 
far from his home and family, with no serious resource 
for his leisure hours; the servitors of the various fashion- 
able cults, who knew but too well that the mysteries 
which brought comfort to others were of no help to those 
within the veil,—these and many other restless, dis- 
appointed, expectant, eager classes, formed the material 
from which Paul formed the church at Corinth, Hich 
they were, luxurious they were, irregular they were, as 
his epistles to them amply show; for his gospel, though 
it could redeem and reform them, could not alter their 
type, nor change the complexion of their weaknesses. 
But nevertheless they were worthy of receiving from him 
two of his greatest epistles. 

There are not wanting, in these epistles, passages which 
show what is called local color, which show that the 
apostle was thinking of the particular place and people 
to whom he had preached so long. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 





THE NEW RAISED MAP OF PALESTINE. 


BY FREDERICK JONES BLISS, 
OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION SURVEY. 


There is nothing so convincing to the average man as 
an appeal to the eye. The lecturer who would draw an 
audience calls to his aid the lime-light and the stereo- 
scopic slide. Description without illustration leaves but 
little impression. These truisms were strongly impressed 
on me when I saw to-day the new raised map of Paies- 
tine. It is based upon the well-known surveys of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund of London, but how much 
more vividly it brings to mind the Holy Land ! 

The map is on the scale of three-eighths of an inch to a 
mile, and is seven feet six inches long, and four feet 
wide without the frame. There lies the country before 
you, with all its heights and depths, its rivers and lakes. 

Prominent in the north is Hermon, extending on into 
the anti-Lebanon, separated from the Lebanon by the 
valley-plain of Coele-Syria, three thousand feet above 
the sea; a fact at once verifiable, for there lies the sea a 
few inches off, stretching away to the west. Wecan fol- 
low the Pheenician coast past the triangular plain of 
Beirut, jutting out from the foot of the Lebanon, past 
the bold bluff of the Ladder of Tyre, down to the striking 
range of Carmel, and then on along the rolling Philistine 
plain to the frontier town of Gaza. Or we can come 
from the lake of Hulch, which is at about sea level, 
down through that wonderful depression of the Jordan 
valley, into the lake of Tiberias, six hundred feet lower, 
and on to the Dead Sea, which makes the deepest de- 
pression in the map, being thirteen hundred feet below 
the Mediterranean. Steep and grand from the shores of 





that bitter sea, rise the mountains of Moab. I forget I 
am looking at a map, I am once again on the Russian 


companied all the expeditions. 

Of equal assistance will the new map be to those who 
have not visited Palestine and to those who have their 
tour in memory. The former will be able to take in on 
a short inspection more details of its physical geography 
than could be gathered in a week’s study from booke, 
The latter will find it a charming stimulus to memory ; 
how hot it was as we toiled up this steep hill! What a 
good gallop we had over this bit of plain! Here we 
camped, on this bluff above the lake, That is the valley 
where the horse cast a shoe. 

The map is not encumbered with names, which would 
only destroy the effect of naturalness, A key-map 
should hang at its side. The coast cities are named, and 
a red dot shows the site of the prominent inland towns, 
The sea, lakes, and the perennial streams, are blue; the 
coast plains are yellow, but otherwise the map is white, 
In a werd, nothing has been inserted which would 
destroy the effect of thecontours. Perhaps some of your 
readers, as they stroll about the Chicago exhibition, will 
turn aside into the corner where the map stands. 

London, England. 





“A BROTHER BORN FOR ADVERSITY.” 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


She was a silver-haired, fragile-looking woman, older 
than her years through a life of many trials; and her 
trials were not yet overpast. But alight that “ never 
was on sea or land ” shone in her worn face as she spoke 
to the weary-looking, discouraged girl beside her. 

“Tt is faith you want, my dear. Not merely to believe 
that Jesus Christ was born into the world to save sinners, 
but that he is living still to help them. You think you 
believe that, and live by it. But you don’t.” 

“T try to,” said the girl. “It’s a great comfort to 
know that my sins are forgiven, and that when I die I 
shall be at rest.” ’ 

“ Ah, when youdie! But why not whilé you are here? 
Why not be at rest to-day, this very moment? ” 

“If you knew how I have to live,” the girl murmured, 
“It’s easy to talk that way when you are comfortable, 
But when life is such a hard struggle—when you have 
to work for your daily bread till you’re too tired to eat it 
—when you don’t know, maybe, whether there will be 
any bread for the next day ”— 

“Then is the time to say to yourself, ‘My Saviour 
knows, and he is the brother born for adversity.’ Don’t 
you think he could understand your troubles? Or don’t 
you think heis willing to lighten them?” 

“They don’t seem to be the kind to pray about,” said 
the girl hopelessly, and the white-haired woman smiled, 

“That’s just the point I want to come to,” she an- 
swerod. “It’s a great mistake to think that the Lord 
Jesus is only the Lord, always sitting on a great white 
throne, far above us and away from us. He is the man 
too, just as truly as when he walked on earth with Peter 
and John, and fed the hungry multitude with visible 
bread, as well as the bread of life. He took our human 
nature so that he might feel all our human weakness, 
and pity it. And there is nothing too small, nothing too 
common or mean, to bring tohim. Doesn’t he say ‘in 
everything’ make your wants known? One of the 
sweetest Christians in the world said once that if she 
wanted a pin, and didn’t know where to find it, she 
would ask Jesus to guide her to one, and he would 
do so.” . 

The girl’s face flushed. 
asked incredulously. 

“ With all my heart,” was the answer. “Why not?” 

“I wouldn’t dare to ask such a thing. I shouldn’t 
expect to be answered.” 

a“ Which means that you would rather listen to Satan 


“Do you believe that?” she 

























































































































































































































































than to Christ. He whispers to you that’ it’s only a 
figure of speech when you are told to cast your burden 
on the Lord, that you can’t really dg it, aud so it’s no 
use trying. It’s al) right to pray about your lost and 
sinful nature; but your daily cares—the things that 
make your life—you must get along with by yourself, 
the best way you can. I know Satan’s arguments and 
temptations by personal experience.” 

“You’ve had your troubles, I suppose,” said the girl. 
“ Everybody has something; but ”— 

“But you think they can’t be like yours? Tell me 
one thing justhere: Did you ever want for food? Were 
you ever in actual hunger, and without a crust, without 
a penny, to buy one?” . 

“No, I never was as poor as that,” the girl replied. 
“T’ve been pretty close to it, but it never came to the 
pinch.” 

“Then my experience has gone farther than yours, for 
I’ve been exactly in that situation.” 

_ The girl glanced incredulously at the delicate face, the 
white hands, the refined dress of the speaker. 

“Tt don’t seem possible,” she said; “you look as if 
you'd always been a lady.” 

“ Yes, but that made it all the harder,—don’t you see? 
I couldn’t work, and to beg Iwas ashamed. Would you 
like me to tell you about it? It’s rather a singular little 
story.” 

The girl’s eyes answered eagerly, and into the lady’s 
came a certain far-away look, very sweet and tender. 

“Tt wasa good many years ago,” she said. “I had 
my husband and my children then, and most of nty life 
had been very happy. But trouble came upon us in one 
way and another, and one day, as I told you, I found 
myself without money, and with no food in the house. 
We were in a strange place, moreover, where we were 
not known, and had no credit with tradespéople. I 
could only buy what I paid for on the spot, and this 
morning I had spent my very last pennies for a pint of 
milk, There was a little bread in the house—not much, 
but enough for the children’s breakfast. I gave it all to 
them, with the milk, and I went fasting myself. The 
two little girls did not know, and their father was not 
there. He had gone away to seek employment and 
means of support for us.” 

“Well?” asked the girl breathlessly, as the speaker 
paused, ‘“ What did you do?” 

“Tt was Sunday morning,” continued the other, “ and 
I went to church. I dressed the’ children neatly, and 
took them with me as usual. We had suitable garments. 
No one would have guessed, to look at us, that we were 
penniless. And my little girls were rosy-cheeked and 
healthy; they had not suffered. But I was so weak that 
I could hardly drag myself along.” 

“You had been starving yotrself for the children!” 

“That was nothing—for a mother. But it had come 
to the point now when the children must starve too, un- 
less I had help. And Satan tempted me to despair that 
Sunday morning. ‘ You see that God isn’t thinking of 
you,’ hesaid. ‘You and your husband have tried to be 
good Christians. You've loved God and your neighbor, 
and now your children lack bread. If it was true that 
your heavenly Father watches over his children, to pro- 
vide for them that obey him, would you be in these 
straits now? Oh, it’s all a delusion! Fall down and 
worship me. My ways are the ways of pleasantness.’”’ 

“ How strange!” the girl cried out with sudden ex- 
citement. “I’ve felt that way myself,—just as if some- 

thing spoke to me!” 

* And something does speak. God's voice and Satan’s 
voice strive together in our hearts oftener than we think. 
I was tempted to turn back before I had gone halfway. 
It seemed such a mockery to sit in church, and listen to 
hymns and prayers and sermons, when I was fainting 
for food. ‘What is ittoGod? What is it to all these 
pious people?’ Satan said. ‘You'd better go and tell 
some kind-hearted sinner, and let him give you some- 
thing to eat.’ I should be ashamed to repeat the evil 
thoughts that came to me, only you know that God suf- 
fers us to be tempted at times. It is one of his ways of 
strengthening our faith. And he strengthened me to 
pesist. I don’t know how; but I kept on, and sat 
through the service, and heard comfortable words, and 
came back again at noon to the house we lodged in. It 
was a large house, with a good many people in it; but I 
did not know any of them. On the first floor was a 
ladies’ restaurant, kept by a woman, I had been told; 
but I bad never been in it. It was always closed on 
Sunday, and there was nothing to make me think of it, 
or of the woman who kept it. But for some reason or 
other, I did thinkyef her as I stood for a moment at the 


mediately she came out from the lower door, and crossed 
the grags-plot, and broke off a long stem of gladiolus, 
thick set with rosy flowers. 

“* Will you have this?’ she said, looking up to me. 
‘Let one of your little girls come down for it, Or, no; 
come down yourself, please. I want to ask you something.’ 
‘Now, I had néver spoken to her before; she had 
never spoken to me; we were complete strangers. Yet 
I did not feel surprised at her calling tome. I went 
down to the garden as if it was the most natural thing 
in the world; aud, as we stood there talking of the flow- 
ers, she said, in the simplest way: 

** You won’t be offended,—will you? We havesome 
fine oysters,—the first of the season,—and I’d like to 
send you a dish of them. Will you let me do it? 
“Will I let you? Isball think you are very kind,” 
I said. ‘But why do you want to do such a thing for a 
stranger?’ 

“*Oh! I happened to think of it. The oysters are 
very nice,’ she said, ‘and the cook was just dressing 
them. I'll go right in, and send up a tray.’ 

“So she went into the kitchen, and I back to my 
rooms upstairs ;»and within five minutes a servant came 
up, carrying a tray that was literally heaped with good 
things. There was a great dish of oysters, deliciously 
cooked, and crackers, and celery, and coffee, and a 
méringue for dessert, and sweetmeats, and fruit,—a per- 
fectly luxurious meal, and more of everything than we 
could have eaten in three meals. You can imagine how 
I felt, perhaps. I sha’n’t try to tell you; for that isn’t 
all the story. A message came up to me later,—would I 
come down and sit with Mrs. Blank a little while in the 
evening? I went as soon asthe children were asleep, 
and found her alone in a pretty parlor, with books and 
flowers around her. She welcomed me in the most cor- 
dial fashion, and began to talk of everything but the 
oysters. But my heart was too full to keep silence. 

“*T want you to tell me why you sent up that tray,’ I 
asked. ‘Did you know that I hadn’t so much as a crust 
of bread to give my children, and that I didn’t ‘know 
where to turn to find one?’ 

“She looked at me with amazement, but her eyes shone. 

“\* Why, no,’ she answered. ‘How could I dream of 
such a thing? But if it’s true, then it was the Lord 
himself that spoke to me. I see it all now.” 

“T asked her what she meant, and she told me that 
she had seen me at church, and walked home behind 
me; and as she saw me go to my room, it suddenly was 
borne in upon her mind that she must send me up some 
oysters. 

“*Tt wasn’t my own thought,’ she said. ‘I was told 
to do it, and I objected at first. She’ll think it’s a piece 
of impertinence, I thought. I’ve no excuse to offer for 
it, But still something kept urging me: You must send 
up those oysters. So at last I went out into the garden, 
and saw you at the window; and then it all seemed 
simple enough. How thankful I am that I listened to 
his voice! for it was surely the Lord that spoke,’ she 
continued. ‘And now you must-tell me all your trouble, 
and let me help you. This is the Lord’s doing.’ 

“TI couldn’t doubt that it was. Had not he proved it 
to both of us? So I told her the whole story, just as I 
might have done to my mother or my sister. And ten- 
derly as a mother she cheered and comforted me. The 
Lord would help my husband to find employment, she 
said, and meanwhile it was clearly his will that she 
should take care of me. I was not to give myself any 
thought for the morrow,—for rent, for food, for anything. 
It was all arranged forme. And I sawso plainly whose 
hand was leading us both, that I never thought of re- 
fusing her charity. It was a new experience. I had 
never had to accept such charity before; but if that was 
God’s way of caring for me and mine, why should I ob- 
ject to it? We lived with this friend, whom he had 
sent us, for a month before my husband was able to 
make a home again for his family. But in all that time 
I never felt ashamed or cast down by my dependence. 
She niade me feel that she was only God’s servant, doing 
what he had distinctly sent her to do, and honored in 
doing it.” 

“She was a wonderful woman!” excjaimied the girl. 
“There are not many like her in the world, I guess,” 

“More than we know, perhaps,” was the answer, 
“God's world is full of his messengers, but we don’t 
always recognize them.” 

“*I begin to believe one of them has come to me,” said 
the girl, with a smile that shone through tears. “I’m 
glad you told methat story. lt—it brings the Lord 
closer, somehow.” 

And she went away with her heart strangely light- 





back window, looking into the garden ;, and almost im- 
t 


poverty and hardship were visible facts; but for a mo- 
ment her heart had comprehended a great truth,—that’ 
the Son of God, “in the glory of the Father which he 
had with him before the world was,” is still the Son of 
man, “ touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” She 
had found a brother born for adversity. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A SILENT PLEA. 
By VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON. 


In the sick-ward of an asylum 
For friendless children lay, 
Worn out, a dying sister. 
The children at their play 
Were quiet, for most dearly 
They loved this lowly nun, 
Whose humble work for Jesus 
Was in the kitchen done. 


One little girl sat sorrowing 
Beside the narrow bed— 

To whom with tears and wringing 
Of hands the sister said : 

“Oh! when my Master asks me, 
‘ What have you done for me?’ 

In shame and deep contrition 
What can my answer be?” 


The little one bethought her 
Of all the toil-filled days, 
Of all the nights of nursing, 
For which none uttered praise, 
And said: “ When that is asked you, 
Before the Saviour fal], 
And show your poor hands, sister ; 
Then he will know it all.” 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





GATHERING AND HOLDING THE BOYS. 
BY FANNY SMITH ROGERS, 


Out of a somewhat limited experience, which, how- 
ever, includes all the vicissitudes of real endeavor, sick- 
ening failures, and partial successes, the conclusion has 
been forced upon me that there is but one universal rule 
which will answer the question, How shall we gather 
and hold the boys in our Sunday-schools? 

To get them, go for them; to hold them, keep going. 
All else is a question of method,—of the how and where 
we shall go. 

The first help is a superintendent who knows the fam- 
ily, the history, and the personal characteristics, of every 
boy in town, and who is ever ready to lend his aid in the 
quest. God bless and multiply such superintendents. 
Calling on the boys is often a difficult thing; calling on 
their parents, in some families, # useless thing, so far as 
enlisting their support is concerned ; yet calling either 
at the home or shop or school is usually the first step. 
A call with a note left for the boy is sometimes effec- 
tual. <A letter sent by mail, an invitation to meet with 
other boys at the teacher’s home, or to go to ride or walk 
with the fellows and the teacher, sometimes gives the 
opportunity for the more specific invitation. 

If possible, get some other boy to co-operate with you 
in inviting the boy you are trying to reach, Set the two 
or three in your class to trying to induce some one other 
fellow to join. Plan for a culmination of forces. Seek 
out those who would naturally be interested in the boy; 
get the superintendent, the pastor, the assistant superin- 
tendent, the boys already in your class, his parents, and 
anybody else you can find who would be likely to influ- 
ence him, to join forces, and concentrate on that one 
boy,—to pray for him, to go for him, to invite him. 

Send some boy to tell him Saturday night that he will 
call for him Sunday morning, and offer them both a seat 
in your pew. Make a nucleus of your class, a social 
center, and present the social advantages. But, most 
of all, do not forget, in all this effort, to honestly and 
earnestly set before him your reasons for wishing him to 
come to Sunday-schoo!l at all. 

If you write to a boy, and he can go behind the barn 
to read your letter, he will allow himself to bey serious. 
He is sufficiently in earnest and ambitious when nobody 
is looking, and he admires the invitation which says, 
“The Bible is the greatest and most wonderful Book in 
the world; come with us and study it;” “ The Christ it 
proclaims is worthy ; come, let us together get acquainted 
with him;” “ Life is precious; come, let us learn how 
to live it;” “ Death is coming; the Sunday-school will 
teach us how to prepare for it.” I repeat my conviction 
that the average boy, at least after he has reached. the 
age of fourteen, would be more likely to respond to such 





ened. The actual strain of life was just the same; its 


an appeal, sent with loving, prayerful earnestness, than 
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to any weaker putting of the aim of the Sunday-school 
and the purpose of the teacher. ; 

Don’t sugar-coat your pill of purpose to see each bo 
who comes into your class a Christ lover in the shortest 
possible time in which the Spirit of God, manifested 
through you, can make him one. The teacher who uses 
this mode of invitation has a wonderful vantage in hgld- 
ing the boy thus won ; for by the very acceptance of the 
invitation he has confessed that he recognizes his need, 
and he cannot go back on that confession without an 
effort. 

This naturally brings me to the second division of my 
topic, “ The holding of the boy when he is really once 
in the class.” Aside from the necessity of presenting 
him with something worth his while to grasp, eternal 
vigilance is here, as in other departments of effort, the 
price of success. Vacations on the teacher’s part are 
dangerous things. An absence of one Sunday, ao mat- 
ter how unavoidable, or how. faithful a substitute may 
have been provided, will sometimes upset even a com- 
paratively well regulated class of boys. And absence on 
the part of a pupil is to be hunted down every time. 
The only safe rule is, Never allow the absence of a pupil 
for a single Sunday to pass unnoticed. In some way, 
by a call, a note, a word through a friend, an invitation, 
let him feel your interest in him during the following 
week. 

Sometimes a gift of flowers or fruit, the loan of a book, 
or some other favor, may be added where there is reason 
to fear indifference as the cause of absence, and so the 
boy is put under a sort of obligation to the teacher from 
which he can only relieve himself by attendance the 
next Sunday. * 

But in general I would present four things which the 
teacher must do in order to succeed in holding a class, 
the first three only a means to an end—the fourth. 

1, Inspire loyalty to yourself. 

2. Inspire loyalty to the class. 

8. Inspire loyalty to the Sunday-school. 

4. Inspire loyalty to Christ. 

Loyalty to the teacher is almost always a preliminary 
necessity. Use every right means to make the pupils 
love you; do for them everything which love can devise; 
get them to do for you real gervice in pleasant ways 
whenéver possible, and so win strong personal attach- 
ment, 

The most should be made of ‘the one, two, or three 
talents you possess. I would advise the pretty young 
ladies, with classes of boys, to dress their prettiest, to 
smile their sweetest for their class, and so sanctify 
beauty. I would have the musicians sing and play for 
their boys, studying their tastes, or organize a musica 
club among them; even a man who is conscious of no 
talent but one for business may conduct that in so skil- 
ful and honorable a manner as to make that winsome to 
his class,—and so each use his own gift as a means for 
winning, with love, respect, and, if possible, admiration. 

Then the teacher may inspire loyalty to the class by 
vitally interesting the boys in each other, arousing in 
some way adapted to the age of the boys a spirit of 
emulation in class attendance, and a desire that “ our 
class” shall always be full and the record of attendance 
clean; by interesting them in the contributions of the 
class, that they may be regular and full. It is possible 
to make the class a sovial center. A class society, a 
class debating club, a class social, a class walk, a class 
ride, a class prayer-meeting, a class pledge, all these are 
possible, and untold helps to inspiring a never-dying 
loyalty to the Sunday-school class, and through it to the 
truths there taught. 

The main interest should, however, center in an 
enthusiasm for the work of the class. What our class is 
learaing, how our class is studying, and how our class is 
living, should be made the central point of class pride. 

But something may take away the teacher; changes 
must come in the class, and a loyalty to the Sunday- 
school as an institution must be roused. 

To inspire this loyalty to the Sunday-school, the idea 
of the value of it must take deep root. First, its value 
to themselves as a place where some actual work is done 
which wins. actual beneficial results, something worth 
while. They must be trained to see the ever newness of 
the subject for study, the broadness of the field, the vital 
character of the truths taught. All sorts of ways of 
presenting the lesson must be shown, the aim ever be- 
ing to get original work out of the scholar, and to dig- 
nify to his mind the book studied, helping him to see 
the necessity of a knowledge of it from an intellectual 
point of view. 

Then its value to the world, to America in rearing 
citizens, and to other individuals, should be presented. 


But no loyalty to persons or institutions, however good 
they may be, will suffice without loyalty to Christ. . 
First, last, and always, the single aim of the teacher 
must be that, Prayers and tears, and words and acts, 
must all come before one scholar can be brought to the 
feet of the heavenly Master by his teacher ; for few souls 
are born again into the kingdom without spiritual travail 
on the part of some human friend. Never give up a boy, 
You may have to drop him from your roll-book for a few 
weeks’ absence, but drop him from your heart—never. 
Pupils are apt to consider themselves members of a 
class or Sunday-school long after the teacher has ceased 
to try to win them back. I had a boy who returned, 
after more than a year’s absence, as if nothing had oc- 
curred to change his relations to the class, remarking 
that “this hangin’ round and doin’ nothin’ Sundays 
didn’t pay.” 

Make the most of each lesson as it comes, but vary 
your plan of teaching. Attack in unexpected places, 
and use unaccustomed weapons, 

But most of all, and through all, be loyal yourself to 
your class, to your Sunday-school, and ta your Master, 
and God will help the gathering and holding; and 
though often a boy seems to have slipped your tightest 
grasp, take courage. He is God’s boy more than yours. 
God loved him first, and gave his only begotten Son for 
him, your wandering, wilful, unruly pupil. 


Springfield, Mass, 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_< —_—_—_ 


HOW RALPH RAN AWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH, 





Ralph was angry. He stamped his foot, and grew red 
in the face, and told his mama he was going to run away. 

Now Ralph alWays made this threat to run away, when- 
ever things did not go to suit him. Mama would often 
take him on her lap, and tell him how it grieved her to 
see him so angry, and how foolish it was for him to talk 
of going away from home; and then Ralph would feel 
sorry, and promise to be a better boy. But he soon for- 
got these promises, and the next time he wanted his own 
way he would be as naughty as ever. Mama thought 
she would teach him a lesson; so this time, when he 
stamped his foot, and said, “I won’t stay here any longer, 
I tell you; I’m goin’ to run away,” she said very quietly: 
“Very well, Ralph, I’ll put some of your clothes in 
this valise, and let you take them with you; for you may 
not come back very soon.” 

“T’m never comin’ back,” said the little boy. “I’m 
goin’ to California, an’ I’m goin’ to stay there always and 
always.” 

“Then you will need a good many things,—won’t 
you?” said his mama. 

So she went into the bedroom, and brought out sev- 
eral clean waists, some underclothes, some pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and Ralph’s prettiest necktie, and began to 
pack tiem into the valise. 

Ralph stood,watching her. Some way, he did not feel 
quite so anxious to go as he had a few minutes before. 
There was such a choky feeling in his throat, and some- 
thing made his eyes blink so he could hardly see. He 
began to wish he had not thought of going. Why didn’t 
mama ask him tostay with her? Why, she didn’t seem to 
care at all. She seemed quite cheerful as she packed his 
clothes so carefully,—just as she always packed papa’s, 
when he was going away on a trip. If she would only 
ask him to stay, or even seem the least bit sorry that he 
was going! But she did not, and Ralph was too proud 
to giveup, just then, without some encouragement. 

The naughty temper that seemed to be getting the best 
of this little boy came back just then, and made him 
think some very bad thoughts. 

Mama was very cruel to him, he thought, but perhaps 
she would be sorry, some day, that she had treated her 
little boy so badly, when he was away in California—or 
somewhere. Maybe she would wish she had been good 
to him. 

When mama had the valise all ready, she carried it to 
the front door for him. He did not look at her when she 
bent and kissed him good-by, but took the valise from 
her with a jerk, and started down the steps. 

“ What shall I tell papa, when he comes home?” 
asked mama, as she stood in the doorway watching him. 

“I don’t care! ‘You needn’t tell him nothin’!” he 
called back, as he unlatched the gate. 

Mama watched him till he was outside, then went 





in hurriedly, and closed the door. Some of the neigh- 


bors, looking out of their windows, saw a very small boy 
with a very large valise making his way down the street, 
Preity soon they saw Sally, the colored woman, come 
out the gate and follow him, and they wondered what it 
meant, 

Ralph did not look behind, and so did not know that 
Sally followed him to see that he did not get too far 
away from home. 

He had not gone a block before his small arms ached 
with their load, and he was beginning to feel very tired, 
He felt so alone he almost made up his mind to go 
back home and stay with mama. He did not feel quite 
so angry as when he started, for the fresh air and warm, 
bright sunshine had driven away the naughty feelings, 
—for a little while, at least. But he could not quite 
make up his mind, yet, just what to do, So he went 
slowly along, thinking soberly. 

He stopped presently before a large, comfortable-look- 
ing house. He knew the people who lived there, for he 
often went there with his mama, There were no chil- 
dren, but he always enjoyed going. 

“T b’lieve I’ll goin an’ see Mrs. Stanley,” he thought, 
and he opened the gate and went slowly up the walk. 
Miss Mary Stanley was sitting by the window with 
her fancy-work. 

“Why, here comes Ralph Fulton!” she said to her 
mother. ‘“ I wonder what the youngster is up to now?” 
And she went to open the door. 

“ Good afternoon, Ralph! Why, where are you going 
with that heavy satchel? You must be tired. Come 
into the sitting-room and rest awhile.” 

Ralph was tired, and took the low chair Miss Mary 
had placed near the grate for him, glad to sit still and 
rest for once. 

“Why, Ralph, what does this mean?” asked Mrs. 
Stanley. ‘“ Have you something in your satchel to sell?” 

“Oh,no,ma’am! That’s my clothes,” answered Ralph; 
then added quickly, “ You see, I—I’m—well, I’m run- 
nin’ away, Mrs. Stanley!” 

“Running away!” exclaimed both ladies at once, 
“ Why are you running away?” 

“Well, my mama wants to boss me around all the 
time, an’ I think I’m big enough to do as I please, I do, 
An’ I ain’t goin’ to live with mama any more!” 

Mrs, Stanley and Miss Mary looked more surprised 
than ever. But just then they caught sight of Sally, as 
she went around the house toward the back door. Ralph 
sat staring at the fire in the grate, and did not see her, 
So Mrs, Stanley, ‘with a wink at Miss Mary, went on: 

“So you think you can get along better without your 
mama,—do you? Well, she will have a good, easy 
time, with no boy to look after,—no buttons to sew on, 
no stockings to darn, nor anything of the kind. Then, 
if she gets lonesome, and wants a little boy to live with 
her, there’s Robby Simpson. I suppose he would be 
glad to go and live therein your place. It would bea 
nice home for him. Poor boy! he has no mama, and— 
Whai do you say? You must go?” 

For Ralph had slipped off his chair, and, with his face 
very red,—perhaps from the fire,—stood, his baggage in 
one hand and his cap in the other. 

“Yes’m,” he stammered. “I g-guess I must g-g-go. 
It’s gettin’ late.” And he started toward the door; but 
he turned before reaching it, and said slowly and thought- 
fully: “I guess maybe I—I won’t go away to-day. I’ll 
go back an’ see how my mama’s gettin’ along,” then 
started off again, and had reached the door and turned 
the knob before Miss Mary could cross the room. 

When she came back to the sitting-room, after seeing 
Ralph out, she found Sally there. 

“ Laws, Mis’ Stanley,” she was saying, “he’s a mighty 
troublesome chile. His ma hab lots o’ trouble wid him. 
He allus sayin’ he gwine ter run away, an’ she jes’ tole 
him to-day to go ’long, and she done give him his clo’es, 
an’ lethim go. She knowed he wouldn’t stay long. There 
he goes now, jes’ fast as his legs’ll carry him. His ma done 
tole me ter watch him, and not let him get too far away. | 
I mus’ be gwine now.” 

And Sally chuckled to herself as she hurried off after 
the little runaway. 

Not many minutes later, mama, who was down in the 
kitchen, looking after things while Sally was away, heard 
two little feet come slowly down the stairs. She did not 
look up, nor pay any attention at all, till the little feet 
came running across the floor, and a pair of sturdy little 
arms were thrown around her, and Ralph sobbed out: 

“Omama! I’ve come back to stay with you; an’ I 
ain’t never, never goin’ to run away any more. I’m so 
sorry, mama; an’ I’m goin’ to be a better boy; an’ 
you’re the best mama in the world!” 





Kansas City, Kan, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— ae 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1893.) 


1, July 2.—Panl Called to Europe........cc.ccvecseesereesreeaesseneenenee Acts 16 : 615 


2. July 9.—Paul at Philippi Acts 16 : 1934 


2 July 16,—Paul at Athens. 











5. July 30.—Paul at Eph 
6. August 6.—Paul at Miletuz................ od 
7. AUgust 13.—Paul at Jerusalem...........0. ceccccccoveeerseneonesennees 
& August 20.—Paul Before Felix............ 











9. August 27.—Paul Before Agrippa................cc0-ccccseereerenen Acts 26 : 19-32 
10, September 8,~ Paul Shipwrecked.................c0000 cccseseeneeee Acts 27 : 30-44 
il, Beptember 10 — Paul at Rome ............0....ccecceeenreeseeseneenenens Acts 28 ; 20-81 
12, September 17.— Personal Responsibility . niplishecte ibbiddvseosieead Rom. 14 : 12-23 


18, September 24.—Review. 





b . 
OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


(NoTz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing : 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study, 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 8. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6, Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Iilinois.’’) 





STUDY IV.—PAUL’S THIRD MISSIONARY TOUR: 
WORK IN ASIA. 


I, ANALYsIs or MATERIAL. 

The third missionary tour (Acts 18: 22 to 21: 16). 1. 
Paul’s revisitation in Asia Minor (18: 23). 2. Apollos and 
his work (18 : 24-28). 3. Paul at Ephesus (19: 1-41). (1.) 
Paul and the disciples of John (19: 1-7.) (2) Paul and the 
exorcists (19 : 8-20). (3.) Paul’s plans for further work 
(19: 21, 22). (4.) The demonstration of the artisans against 
Christianity (19 : 23-41). 


II, Masrery or THE MATERIAL. 

1, Read Acts 18: 22 to 19:41 carefully, following the 
analysis, and modifying it where it needs modification. 2. 
Test your work by writing out or narrating from memory 
the analysis and the main facts covered by some portion of 
the narrative. 


Ill. Topics ror Stupy: F 

1, The Route and Party of the Third Tuur in Asia. (1.) 
Compare with the routes of the former tours, noting where 
they coincide and where they separate. (2.) A second sys- 
tematic visit to Phrygia and Galatia. If, as some suppose, 
these terms include Lycaonia, this is the third visit there. 
(3.) Paul goes to Ephesus in Asia, according to a late promise 
and an earlier plan (comp. 18 : 21; 16: 6). (4.) The party. 
Silas not present. Perhaps Timothy and Erastus (comp. 
19: 22) and Gaius and Aristarchus (comp. 19: 29) with Paul. 
(5.) The time spent in revisitation is not known. (6.) Why 
does Luke pass so lightly over this part of the tour? 

2. Apollos and the Disciples of John. (1.) Learn all you can 
of the peculiarities of Alexandrian Judaism: strength, learn- 
ing, familiarity with Greek culture, ete. (2.) What is, in your 
own language, the picture of Apollos as we first meet him? 
Trace the Alexandrian elements of it. (3.) With a concor- 
dance trace his future career, noting especially his connection 
with the Corinthian parties (1 Cor. 1: 12; 3: 4-6). (4) 
Notice in Acts 18 : 25 and 19: 1-5 the widespread influence 
of John the Baptist. How many years is this after his 
death? Note this fervent calling of men to repent, in view 
of a Messiah yet to be revealed, as an index of the spiritual 
feeling of a part of the Jewish nation. 

8. The City of Ephesus. (1.) From the Bible Dictionary, 
illustrations, and all available sources, gain as clear an idea 
as you can of Ephesus, as to geographical position, com- 
merce, history, great buildings (Temple of Diana, theater, etc.), 
political position (a free city; comp. Thessalonica), future 

* Christian history (Jobn, Polycarp, etc.), present condition 
(the site desolate, the harbor a morass, the temple vanished, 
the outline of the theater still distinct). (2) Why did Paul 
choose this city as his new headquarters ? 

4. The Work at Ephesus. (1.) Note the abandonment of 
distinctly Jewish work, and compare the method and cause 
with each of the former occasions. Did the Jews trouble the 
work further? (Acts 20:19.) ‘(2.) The spirit of Paul’s work 
(20 : 20, 27, 31). (3.) Note the length and the result of the 
work in Ephesus. (4.) Compare in these things the work in 
Corinth, (5.) Note how Paul makes the chief city the center 
of work for all the province (comp. 1 Thess. 1:8). (6.) 
What important epistles date from this period? What do 
they reveal of Paul's inner life, and of his hopes and anxieties 
during these years? 


Compare with other miracles recorded in Acts, and deter- 
| mine why Luke calls them 


soothsaying, and of the manufacture of charms. Notice the 
relation of Paul’s miracles to the charms of sorcery. (2.) 


“special.” How were they 
adapted to the peculiar need of the place? (3.) Was their 
value in encouragement to the Christians, or in evidence to 
the non-Christians? If the latter, compare other cases of 
evidential miracles in Acts; for example, 2: 1f.; 9 : 3, ete. 
What, in the modern church, takes the place of such evidence? 
6. The Ephesian Opposition. (1.) Compare this opposition 
with that at Philippi, as to its Gentile origin, motive of 
charge, method of attack. (2.) Study Demetrius’s speech, 
noting its shrewdness and logic ; its two points, personal and 
patriotic. Why did he introduce the last? What elements 
of the demagogue does the address show? (3.) Notice the 
effort of the Jews to distinguish themselves from the Chris- 
tians (19: 33f.). (4.) Analyze the speech of the town clerk 
into its four arguments, and note the skill shown-in it. (5.) 
What does the whole narrative show as to the position of 
Christianity in Ephesus? for example, doctrine taught, suc- 
cess attained, attitude of officials, etc. 

7. Paul's Plans for Future Work. (1.) From Acts 19: 21 
lay out Paal’s plans for future work. Note that, like each 
tour, it included revisitation and new work. (2.) Consider 
Paul's “consecrated spirit of adventure,” that could, with all 
the care of the churches, still drive him on to new work. 
(3.) Why does he choose Rome as his next objective point ? 
(4.) Notice Paul as a master of men. Did he ever work long 
without companions and helpers ? 


IV. Torics ror Furtuer Srtpy. 

1, Priscilla and Aquila; their future homes and work. 
2. Acts 18 ; 27 the first record of letters from one church to 
another. Study the use of letters in the early church. 3. 
The baptism of John and Christian baptism. 4. Diana of 
Ephesus; image, temple, worship, contrast with Greek Diana. 
V. Summary. 

1, Write out what this study shows of contipuity of Chris- 
tian work: (1) From John’s labor; (2) from Paul’s earlier 
work, 2. Write, in your own words, a brief narrative of the 
work in Ephesus, stating time, work accomplished, opposition 
met, special evidences of Christianity offered, letters written 
by Paul. 3. Find if this work presents any phases not seen 
before in Paul’s labors, and state why such phases have de- 
veloped. 4. Write first an analysis, then a paraphrase, using 
your own words, of the town clerk’s speech. 


VI. REFERENCEs., 


Lives of Paul: Stalker (pp. 100-103), Conybeare and How- 
son (Chaps. XV., XVI.), Farrar (Chap. XXXL). 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IV., JULY 28, 1898. 
Paul at Corinth. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 18 : 1-11. Memory verses: 9-11.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


lsAfter these things Paul de-| 1 Afterthese things he departed 
parted from Ath’ens,andcameto| from Athens, and came to Cor- 
Cér’inth ; 2inth. And he found a certain 

2And found a certain Jew Jew named Aquila, a man of 
named Aq’il-la, born in Pon’tus, Pontus by race, lately come 
lately come from It’a-ly, with his from Italy, with his wife Pris- 
wife Pris-cll’la, (because that cilla, because Claudius had 
Clan’di-is had commanded all commanded all the Jews to 
Jews to depart from Réme,) and depart from Rome: and he 
came unto them. 3 came unto them ; and because 

8 And because he was of the| he wasof the same trade, he 
same craft, he abode with them, abode with them, and they 
and wrought: (for by theiroceu-| wrought; for by their trade 
pation they were tentmakers.) | 4 they were tentmakers. And 

4 And he reasoned in the syna- he reasoned in the synagogue 
gogue every sabbath, and per-| every sabbath, and! persuaded 
suaded the Jews and the Greeks.| Jews and Greeks. 

5 And when Silas and Ti-md’-| 5 But when Silas and Timothy 
the-iis were come from Miac-e-dd’- came down from Macedonia, 
ni-a, Paul was pressed in the | Paul was constrained by the 
spirit, and testified to the Jews| word, testifying to the Jews 
that Jesus was Christ. | 6 that Jesus was the Christ. And 

6 And when they opposed when they opposed them- 
themselves, and blasphemed, he selves, and *blasphemed, he 
shook his raiment, and said unto shook out his raiment, and 
them, Your blood be upon your said unto them, Your blood be 
own heads; I am clean: from upon your own heads; I am 
henceforth I will go unto the clean : from henceforth I will 
Gén’tiles. go unto the Gentiles. And he 

7 And he departed thence, departed thence, and went 
and entered intoacertain man’s| into the house of a certain 
house, pamed Jis’tus, one that| man named Titus Justus, one 
worshipped God, whose house! that worshipped God, whose 
joined hard to the synagogue. house joined bard to the syna- 

8 And Cris’pus, the chief ruler, 8 gogue. And Crispus, the ruler 
of the synagogue, believed on the of the synagogue, * believed in 
Lord with all his house; and the Lord with all his house ; 
many of the Co-rin’thi-ans hear- and many of the Corinthians 
ing believed, and were baptized. hearing believed, and were 

9 Then spake the Lord to Paul! 9 baptized. And the Lord said 
in the night by a vision, Be not unto Paul in the night by a 





~ 











5. The Ephesian Miracles. 


(1,.) Ephesus was the center of 


afraid, but speak, and hold not," vision, Be not afraid, but 

thy peace : 10 and hold not thy peace: for [am 
16 For] am with thee, and no with thee, and no man shall 
man shall set on thee to hurt thee: set on thee to harm thee: for 
for I have much people in this I have much people in this 
city. li city. And he dwelt there a 
11 And he continued there a year and six megnths, teaching 
year and six months, teaching the word of God among them, 
the word of God among them. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoLpEN Text FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.— Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Proffering the Gospel to Gentiles. 


1. Opportunity for the Jew, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Opportunity Rejected, v. 6. 
3. Opportunity for the Gentile, vs. 7-11. 


Goupen.Text: The preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish, foolishness ; but wnto us which are saved, it is the power 
of God.—1 Cor. 1 : 18. 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Acts 18 :1-11, Paul at Corinth. 
T.—1 Cor. 1:1-31. Paul to the Corintbians. 
W.—1 Cor. 2: 1-16. Paul to the Corinthians. 
T.—1 Cor. 8 : 1-28. Paul to the Corinthians. 
F.—1 Cor. 12: 1-81. Paul to the Corinthians. 
§.—1 Cor. 13: 1-13. Paul to the Corinthians. 
$.—1 Cor. 15 : 1-20. Paul to the Corinthians. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, OPPORTUNITY FOR THE JEW. 
|. An Apostolic Visitor : 
He departed from Athens, and came to Corinth (1). 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel ne 16: 15 
Let us return now and visit the brethren (Acts A es ‘ 
For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you (han. 1:11). 
ll. A Reasonable Appeal: 
He reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath (4). 
Come now, and let us reason together (Isa. 1 : 18). 
Paul . . for three sabbath days reasoned with them (Acts 17°: 2), 
He reasoned of righteousness... and the judgement (Acts 24 : 25), 
itt. A Christian Proclamation : 

Testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ (5). 


Thou art the Christ, the Son of the yey” _ (Matt. 16 : 16), 
Thou art the Holy One of God (John 
He proclaimed Jesus, that he is the ee a God (Acta 9 : 20). 


II, OPPORTUNITY REJECTED, 

1. Rejecting : ‘ 
‘They opposed themselves, and blasphemed (6). 
They were filled with jealousy, and contradicted (Acts 18 : be 
Festus saith with a loud voice, Paul, thou art (Acts 26 
These rail at .. . things they Know not (Jude 10 
Ht. Gulity : 

Your blood be upon your own heads (6). 
His blood shall be upon him (Lev. 9: 9). 
Thy blood be upon thy head (2 Sam. 1 : 16). 
His blood shall be upon his own ead (Ezek. 83 : 4). 
ili, Abandoned ; 

From henceforth I will go wnto the Gentiles (6), 


yee harvest is past, the summer is 3 (Jer. 8: 20), 
Lo, we turn to the Gentiles (Acts 18 : 
This salvation of God is sent unto the G Gentiles (Acts 28 : 28). 


III. OPPORTUNITY FOR THE GENTILES. 


|. Devoutness Honored : 
A certain man named Titus Justus, one that worshipped 
God (7). 
They ... must worship in spirit and truth ) me 4:24). 
Cornelius, . a — man, and one that feareth God (Acts 10; 1, 2). 
He that feareth him . 
1. Gentiles Received : 
 Mony of the Corinthians . . . believed, and were baptized (8). 


To the Gentiles also hath God nted repentance (Acts 11 : 18), 

God... had opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles (Acts 14 : 27), 

Called, “not from the Jews only, but also from the Gentiles (Rom. 
24). 


reg Expectation Encouraged : 
I have much people in this city (10). 


My word... shall not return unto me void i 55 : 11). 
Make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 26 : 19 
Until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in (Rom. 11 : 25). 


V. Labors Continued : 
Teaching the word of God among them iM). 
Teaching them to observe all things (Matt, 28 : 


They continued stedfastly in the aposties’ eee (Acts 2 : 42). 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6.; 9). 


. is acceptable to him (Acts 10 : 85). 


Verse 1.—‘‘ He departed from Athens, and came to Corinth.” (1) 

Paul's zeal; (2) Paul’s journeys; (3) Paul's work; (4) Paui’s success. 

erse 3.—‘* He abode with them, and they wrought.”’ (1) Wotthy 
fellowship ; (2) Worldly activity. 

Verse 4.—"*He reasoned, .. . and es ety Jews and Greeks.” 
(1) Whom he reached; (2) How he reached them (3) Why he reached 
them.—(1) Wise reasoning; (2) Firm persuasion. 

Verse 5.—"* Testitying . . . that Jesus was the Christ.” (1) The ques- 
tion in dispute; (2) The facts in evidence. 

Verse 6.— Your blood be pen ‘our own heads.”’ (1) The blood 
penalty; (2) The guy head; (4) The fatal transgression. 

Verse 8.—‘‘ Man hearing believed, and were baptiged.” (1) 
Hearing: (2) Believing: (3 Professing 

Veme 9—" Be not afraid, but speak.” (1) The preacher’s hin- 
drances ; (2) The preacher s helps. 

Verse i0.—** 1 have much pooner ins this city.” A people (1) Hidden 
in heathenism : (2) Known to the Lord: (3) Develo y preaching. 
Verse 11.—* Teaching the word of God among them.” (1) The 

teacher ; (2) The pupils ; (8) The lesson; (4) The learning. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE GOSPEL. 
Preached to save men (1 Cor. 1 ; 18). 
Preached in Old Testament (Heb. 4 ; 2). 
Preached to Abraham (Gen. 22 : 18; Gal. 3 : 8). 





1 Gr. sought to persuade. *Or, railed *Gr. believed the Lord, 















Preached to Jews first (Luke 24: 47; Acts 13 : 46). oy 
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Preached to Gentiles (Mark 13 : 10; Gal. 2 : 2). 
Preached to the poor (Matt. 11:5; Luke 4 : 18). 
Preached to every creature (Mark 16 : 15; Col. 1 : 23). 
None otber to be preached (Gal, 1 : 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The speech of Paul on Mars’ 
Hill seems to have been interrupted by some of the auditors, 
some mocking, and others, more ‘courteously, deferring the 
discussion to a future time, Only a few converts were made, 
two of whom are named. A hint in 1 Thessalonians 3: 1, 2, 
suggests that Timothy had joined Paul at Athens and was 
sent by him to Thessalonica. This probably occasioned the 
incorrect subscriptions in our English Bibles, which say that 
the epistles to the Thessalonians were written from Athens. 

Prace.—The journey to Corinth would be easy, and re- 
quire about two days’ travel. Corinth was then the capital of 
the Roman province of Achaia, a large city on the isthmus 
connecting the Peloponnesus with northern Greece. It was 
famous for its commerce, its wealth, and its immorality. 

Trmx.—A.D, 52 to 54, a period of eighteen months (v. 11). 

Prrsons.—Paul, Aquila and his wife Priscilla, who were 
fellow-laborers with Paul for the rest of his life (comp. 2 Tim. 
4:19); Silas and Timothy; Titus Justus, a proselyte; Crispus, 
the ruler of the synagogue ; the opposing Jews, and many be- 
lieving Corinthians. 

IncipEeNTs—Paul goes from Athens to Corinth; he there 
finds Aquila and Priscilla, who had been banished (as Jews) 
from Rome; with them he lives and works, as they were of 
the same trade, namely, tent-makers, Paul speaks in the 
synagogue every Sabbath, but at first, apparently, w:th little 
success. When Silas and Timothy come down from Mace- 
donia, he becomes more earnest, and, this causing opposition, 
he formally tarns to the Gentiles, and makes use of the house 
of Titus Justus, near the synagogue, as his place of preaching. 
Crispus is converted, and many of the Corinthians. Paul is 
encouraged to speak boldly by a vision, promising him safety 
and success. He labors in Corinth for eighteen months, and 
during this time wrote the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

Hisrorican Serrinc.—The active, business-like tempera- 
ment of the Apostle made him more at home among the 
busy, practical men of the great trading city than among the 
word-splitters and threshers of empty straw at Athens. Here 
he gathered the largest but also the most troublesome of his 
convert churches,—a church in which the spirit of unbridled 
activity led to abuses of all kinds, and gifts of ministry 
obscured the grace of love. But these faults were overruled 
by God to the benefit ofthe whole church, by becoming’ the 
occasion of Paul’s two great epistles to the Corinthians, in 
which the good order, the unity, and the purity of the ideal 
church is contrasted with their abuses, and the pre-eminence 
of Christian graces over even Christian gifts is urged with 
lyric fervency. 

Paul’s labors owed much to the indifference, which has be- 


come a proverb, of the proconsul Junius Anneus Gallio. He" 


was the brother of the famous philosopher, Annus Seneca, 
who speaks of his lovableness and sweetness of disposition. 
His decision shows the indifference of the Stoic to external 
and secondary matters. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Paul now leaves Athens, after only a brief so- 
journ there,—apparently a sojourn of only afew days. It is 
a suggestive fact that he does not return at any later time to 
this city, so celebrated for its learning and philosophy, and 
by reason of its past history.—And came to Oorinth: He 
moved from one of the chief cities to another, as he made his 
journey through the two provinces, Macedonia and Achaia. 
The latter province, at this time, included all Greece south- 
ward of the Gulf of Corinth; and Corinth itself.was the capi- 
tal and the residence of the Roman proconsul. It, unlike 
Athens, was a great commercial city, and was a central point 
from which the gospel, if successful, could be easily carried to 
other places. Paul remained here for about a year and nine 
or ten months, as we may believe,—“a year and six months” 
(v. 11), and “after this yet many days” (v. 18). 

Verses 2, 3.—Aquila was a native of Pontus, an Asiatic 
province on the south side of the Black Sea, who had lived 
in Rome,—whether as a permanent or temporary residence is 
uncertain, but quite probably as a permanent residence. His 
wife’s name and his own were Roman names, which they had 
taken as the Jews of the time often did. They had recently 
come from Italy, on account of the edict of the emperor, and 
had established themselves for a time in Corinth, Aquila 
was a Jew—so the historian tells us. Whether he was 
already, when Paul first met him, a Christian, is uncertain, 
The writers on the Acts differ upon this point. The fact 
that it is not mentioned that he was a Christian, but only 
that he was a Jew; and the fact that the reason of Paul’s 
coming to him and his wife, and abiding with them, is said to 
be, not because they were already believers, but because 
they were.of the same trade with himself,—constitute strong 
reasons for supposing¢hat they were not, as yet, disciples of 
Jesus, It is to be observed, however, that no account or 


statement of their conversion is given afterwards, though they 
appear as earnest and faithful believers.— Because Ciaucdius 
had commanded, etc,: The edict was probably a recent one. 
Some suppose it to have been issued in the’ year 52, which 
was probably the year in which the Council in Jerusalem 
(Acts 15) took place, but we have no sufficient data for the 
determination of the date.—Of the same trade : The custom of 
the Jews to teach their children trades is well known. Paul 
had been taught the trade of a tent-maker, and we find allu- 
sions in several places in the Acts and Epistles to his support- 
ing himself by his own work. 

Verse 4.—And he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, 
and persuaded Jews and Greeks: Paul preached here, as he 
did elsewhere, in the Jewish synagogue at first, and turned 
away from it and those who worshiped in it only as his 
preaching was rejected.— And persuaded Jews and Greeks: His 
work was successful at the beginning. Not improbably, 
among his first converts Aquila and Priscilla may have been 
counted. The,Greeks here alluded to were probably prose- 
lytes, who worshiped in the synagogue with the Jews. 

Verse 5.—We learn from the statement in 1 Thessalonians 
3: 1,2, that, while Paul was yet in Athens, he had sent 
Timothy to Thessalonica to aid the church there, and that 
Timothy did not return to meet Paul until after Paul’s arrival 
in Corinth, from which city the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
was written. We learn from Acts 17 : 14, that Silas and 
Timothy remained at Berea, when Paul left that place for 
Athens. From the two passages, taken in connection with 
the present verse, we may infer that Timothy, after remain- 
ing for a while in Berea, had gone to Athens and met Pau! 
there, and had been sent back by Paul to Thessalonica; and 
that only now had the two companions of the Apostle re- 
joined him in Corinth.— Was con-trained by the word: This 
expression seems to be an emphatic one setting forth the in- 
creased earnestness with which the Apostle now gave himself 
to the work of preaching Christ. The Authorized Version, 
with a different text, has “ pressed in the spirit.” 

Verse 6.—The first words of verse 6 are kindred to those 
in 13: 45, where it is said of the Jews in Antioch of Pisidia, 
that. they “contradicted the things which were spoken by 
Paul, and blasphemed.” Here, as in that verse, the word 
rendered “ blasphemed” may mean that they railed at Paul, 
or that they spoke blasphemously of Jesus.—He shook out his 
raiment : That is, shook off the dust against them, as a testi- 
mony of rejection.— Your blood: Let the punishment of your 
sin in thus refusing the divine message and the true Messiah 
rest upon yourselves alone. You alone are respgnsible for 
the sin and the consequences.—TJ am clean: I have proclaimed 
the truth, and urged upon you the acceptance of it. I have 
fulfiled my duty, and no sin in the matter rests upon me. 
My work, now and in the future, will be, not with you, but 
with the Gentiles, 

Verses 7, 8.—He departed thence: that’ is, he abandoned 
the synagogue. There was a house belonging to a Gentile 
‘proselyte near by, and into this he at once entered. The 
reason of his going to this house may have been that he knew 
Justus to be a friend who would welcome him and give him 
the opportunity of preaching which he desired. It may also 
have been, in part, that the nearness of the house made it 
possible for him to, manifest openly before the eyes of the 
Jews, at the very moment of his uttering his denunciation, 
that he was fulfiling his word and turning to the Gentiles. 
Justus was a proselyte, who had either been already per- 
suaded by Paul to believe in Jesus, or one who had been 
moved to interest in and affection for him. The texts vary 
considerably with respect to the name of this man,—the 
Authorized Version has simply “ Justus;” the Revised Ver- 
sion, with the better evidence, “Titus Justus.” “Crispus” 
is mentioned in 1 Corinthians 1 : 14 as having been baptized 
by Paul himself. Apparently he was convinced by what he 
had heard from Paul when preaching in the synagogue; and 
when Paul turned to the house of Justus, he took sides with 
him. He and his household were, all of them, persuaded by 
the preaching, and as a result were baptized.— Many of the 
Corinthians: By this phrase Gentile converts are meant, and 
not Jews residing at Corinth, as we may believe. 

Verses 9, 10.—The Lord, who thus appears, is Jesus. The 
vision in the night may have been in a dream, or there may 
have been some special manifestation to Paul while awake. 
This vision was given evidently for encouragement. The 
experience which Paul had had, both here and elsewhere, 
naturally may have made such encouragement of great im- 
portance to his continued work and success, The intimation 
of the Lord’s will, that Paul should-remain in Corinth for a 
longer period than in the other cities which he had recently 
visited, was plainly given. Here was thegreat field in which 
he was to labor. The assurance is added that no assault of 
violence from enemies, which should result in harm and 
injury, need be feared. “ No man shall set on thee to harm 
thee; I am with thee.” I will protect and deliver thee from 
harm. The Jews who brought him before Gallio were not 
able to injure him.—TJ have much people: There are many in 
the city who are to be gathered into the kingdom—chosen for 
eternal life. 

Verse 1L—A year and siz months: The time before what 





is related in verse 12. There were, many days (v. 18) after 
this. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


How long Paul remained at Athens after his address on 

Mars’ hill is not told us. But his success appears to have 

been so limited that he can hardly be supposed to have spent 

much time laboring on so barren aspot. The population 

seem to have been too conceited to hear to advantage, and 
withal too frivolous to take anything seriously. Once away, 

the Apostle appears to have felt this keenly ; for there is no 
hint of his ever having revisited the city. 

But he did not think of leaving Greece. Corinth, its 
greatest seat of trade, offered him too varied attractions, 
Whether he went to it by sea or by land, is unknown; but 
he might do either, though the road is little, if any, shorter 
than the distance by water. If he went by land, he would 
travel west, over a very hilly county, to the Bay of Salamis, 
keeping close to the strand, and would pass Eleusis, the seat 
of the famous mysteries, about twelve miles from Athens, 
Thence he journeyed, still mainly west, about thirty-five 
miles more, to the farther side of the isthmus, where Corinth 
lay at the foot of the isolated and lofty hill which formed its 
Acropolis, The whole distance is over or between hills, with 
very little exception, till you reach the level ground on the 
edge of the sea. 

The neck of land which joins the Morea to the continent 
is only about five miles across, and on each side there was a port, 
bringing traffic from both east and west to the busy town. 
That on the west was called Lecheum; that on the east, 
Cenchrew, of which we afterwards read in Paul’s life, “The 
citadel and star of Greece,” Corinth, was destroyed by the 
Romans, under Mummius, in the same year as they razed 
the foundations of Carthage (B.C. 146), but had been rebuilt 
by Julius Cesar a hundred years later, and, when Paul 
visited it, was once more a magnificent city. 

A few columns, rising apart in the fields, and old. coins, 
pottery, fragments of buildings, and the varied reminders 
of a great town, always found on such ruined sites, are all 
that remain to tell where Corinth once stood. So poor is the 
modern town, indeed, that I could not get any accommoda- 
tion for the night, and was saved from sitting up till morning 
by fortunately getting a place, on a trial trip of the directors, 
on the railway then about to be opened between Corinth and 
Athens. But where a few poor sheds, and poorer houses, 
now keep the great name alive, the streets and markets of a 
magnificent cjty stretched out on every side two thousand 
years ago. Some mansions and temples had escaped the 
blind fury of the Roman consul,—a man so illiterate that he 
is said to have ordered any soldier who destroyed one of the 
immortal paintings of Zeuxis to provide another painting in 
its stead. But these were now almost lost in the crowd of 
grand public and private buildings and temples that rose up 
the steep, bare sides of the Acropolis, or adorned the wide 
level below. Beyond the city, on the east and west, the rich 
soil, cultivated to the highest, surrounded the busy haunts of 
trade with a setting of waving fields, luxuriant vineyards, 
and far-famed orchards. 

The city could hardly be said to be a Greek one; for as, 
behind, the Mediteranean was seen from every opening, close 
at hand, so, within, the population represented every nation- 
ality, though especially showing a Roman coloring. It was 
the Liverpool of the Levant, and, as the center of a world 
commerce, was appropriately under the presidency of Posei- 
don, the god of the ocean, and of Venus, the goddess of love, 
It was so much easier to carry goods across the narrow isth- 
mus than to sail round the Peloponnesus, that, while the ves- 
sels of Italy, Sicily, and Spain, cast anchor in the western 
harbor, at Cenchres: Egypt delivered its papyrus, Lybia its 
ivory, Syria its incense, Pheenicia its dates, Eubea its fruit, 
and Parygia its slaves. The exports consisted of all pro- 
ductions of art, vases and columns, and work of all kinds in 
clay and metal. A hundred and fifty years later, the slaves 
in the city were reckoned as four hundred and sixty thou- 
sand, so that the population as a whole must have been very 
large. 

As the seat of a proconsul, asa place delightful for its 
climate, and, above all, as the spot where the Isthmian games 
were held, it attracted many strangers, including a multitude 
of Greeks from every part. Paul, ever dexterous in seizing 
local or national points in his letters, was apt in reference to 
the Corinthians when he compared the Christian life to the 
efforts of the prize-fighters and runners at their famous con- 
tests (1 Cor. 9 : 24), or the victorious advance of the gospel, 
through the labors of his apostolate, to the triumphant pro- 
cession of the winners in these games, amidst clouds of in- 
cense and the smoke of sacrifices rising to the heavens (2 Cor. 
2: 14-16). But vice in Corinth throve even more than 
trade. The oldest and holiest Temple of Venus stood on the 
Acropolis, and crowds of sacred prostitutes who were attached 
to it were even regarded as the religious patronesses of the 





city, new bands of girls being from time to time consecrated 
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to the goddess, to make apre of her favor. As was to be ex- 
pected in a great seaport, grossness flotrished exceptionally, 
so that a “Corinthian” meant everywhere a loose woman, 
and to “Corinthize” was to give one’s c*!f up to sensuality. 

Jews, of course, abounded in such a money-making place; 
and with one of the colony, who with his wife had apparently 
been led to Christianity in Italy, Paul found a pleasant home, 
Aquila and Priscilla had been among the Jews banished 
from Rome by Claudius (A.D. 50), and, as they were weavers 
of the goat-hair cloth used for coverings of tents, and Paul 
had also learned this kind of work, he was specially at home 
with them. He was thus able to maintain himself, as rabbis 
were accustomed to do, by his own labor. A friendship very 
close was thus begun; for Aquila went with Paul to Ephesus 
(Acts 18 : 26), and the Apostle once and again mentions both 
him and his wife in his letters,—once as friends “ who for my 
life laid down their own necks” (Rom. 16 : 3, 4). 

But, though careful to support himself, so as to be no bur- 
den to any one, Paul eagerly frequented the synagogue on the 
sabbath, trying to win his people over to faith in Jesus, and 
using every argument with the Greek proselytes also. He 
had come alone, but after a time was cheered by the arrival 
of Silas and Timothy from some part of Roman Macedonia, 
which included most of continental Greece. Thus encouraged, 
he grew still more zealous in arguing with his fellow-He- 
brews, but rather stirred up fierce opposition than won them. 
They grew furious, in fact, and railed at his message, till in 
the end he could endure it no longer, and, shaking off the 
dust from his clothing, as a witness against them, he called 
out: ‘Your blood be on your own heads; I am clear in my 
conscience as regards you. From henceforth I will go to the 
heathen citizens with my good news,” 

Fortunately a worthy man, who had turned from idolatry 
and worshiped God, was ready to give the Apostle the use of 
his house for his work, as the synagogue was now closed 
against him; and here he continued to speak to all who 
came, bringing many over to Christianity, and at the same 
time offering an opportunity to any Jews who chose to at- 
tend, the house of Justus, his new friend, being close to the 
synagogue. One striking success must have especially cheered 
Paul. Crispus, the “chief ruler of the synagogue,” was won 
to Christ,—a triumph celebrated by the Apostle himself bap- 
tizing him,—an honor vouchsafed, besides, only to one Gaius, 
for a time his host (Rom. 16 : 23), and the household of one 
Stephanus (1 Cor. 1: 14,16). Athens, the proud and poor, 
satisfied with its “ wisdom,” had been too frivolous to listen 
to the news of salvation; but the business population of Cor- 
inth was destined to yield rich fruits. 

Things went so well with the Apostle in his work, that the 

* promise of the future haunted even his sleep, so that on one 
oceasion a dream, which he recognized as from God, brought 
before him a heavenly visitor, who seemed to say to him, in 
the name of the Almighty: “Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set 
on thee to harm thee: for I have much people in this city.” 
He stayed, therefore, in Corinth a year and a half longer, 
unweariedly proclaiming the new faith, even the fierce big- 
otry of the Jews being rendered harmless by the apathy of 
Gallio, the proconsul, who drove them from before his judg- 
ment seat when they came with complaints that Paul was 
teaching contrary to their views. Hence, notwithstanding 
their animosity, he was able to remain “ many days” after 
this attempt to stir up the magistracy against him. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England, 





“CONSTRAINED BY THE WORD.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Solitude is a hard trial for sensitive natures, and tends to 
weaken power of work. Paul was entirely alone in Athens, 
and appears to have cut his stay there short, since his two 
companions, who were to have joined him in that city, did 
not do so till after he had been some time in Corinth. His 
long stay there has several well-marked stages, which yield 
valuable lessons. 

First, we note the solitary Apostle, seeking friends, toiling 
for bread, and withal preaching Christ. Corinth was a 
center of commerce, of wealth, and of moral corruption. The 
celebrated local worship of Aphrodite fed the corruption as 
well as the wealth. The Apostle met there with a new 
phase of Greek life, no less formidable in antagonism to the 
gospel than the culture of Athens. He tells us that he 
entered on his work in Corinth “ in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling,” but also that he did not try to attract by 
adaptation of his words to the prevailing tastes either of 
Greek or Jew, but preached “ Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” 
knowing that, while that appeared to go right in the teeth of 
the demands of both, it really met their wants. This minis- 
try was begun, in his usual fashion, very unobtrusively and 
quietly. His first care was to find a home; his second, to 

-provide his daily bread; and then he was free to take the 
sabbath for Christian work in the synagogue. 

We cannot tell whether he had any previous acquaintance 
with Aquila and his wife, nor, indeed, is it certain that, they 
had previously been Christians, Paul’s reason for living 
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with them was simply the convenience of getting work at his 
trade, and it seems probable that, if they had been disciples, 
that fact would have been named as part of his reason’ 
Pontus lay to the north of Cilicia, and, though widely separ- 
ated from it, was near enough to make a kind of bond as of 
fellow-countrymen, which would be the stronger because they 
had the same craft at their finger-ends. 

It was the wholesome practice for every rabbi to learn 
some trade. If all graduates had to do the same now, there 
would be fewer educated idlers, who are dangerous to society, 
and burdens to themselves and their friends. What a curl 
of contempt would have lifted the lips of the rich men of 


‘Corinth if they had been told that the greatest man in their 


city was that little Jew tent-maker, and that in this unosten- 
tatious fashion he lad begun to preach truths which would 
be like a charge of dynamite to all their social and religious 
order! True zeal can be patiently silent. 

_ Bewing rough goat’s hair cloth into tents may be as truly 
serving Christ as preaching his name. All manner of work 
that contributes to the same end, is the same in worth and in 
recompense. Perhaps the wholesomest form of Christian 
ministry is that after the apostolic pattern, when the teacher 
can say, as Paul did tothe people of Corinth, “ when I was 
present with you and was in want, I was not a burden on any 
man.” If not in letter, at any rate in spirit, his example 
must be followed. If the preacher would win souls, he must 
be free from any taint of suspicion as to money. 

The second stage is the increased activity when his friends, 
Silas and Timothy, came from Berea. We learn from 
Philippians 4 : 15, and 2 Corinthians 11 : 9, that they 
brought gifts from the church at Philippi; and from 1 Thes- 
salonians 3: 6, that they had something still more gladden- 
ing, namely, good accounts of the stedfastness of the Thessa- 
lonian converts. The money would make it less necessary to 
spend most of the week in manual labor; the glad tidings of 
the Thessalonians’ “faith and love” did bring fresh life, and 
the presence of his helpers would cheer him. So a period of 
enlarged activity followed their coming. 

The reading of verse 5, “Paul was constrained by the 
word,” brings out strikingly the Christian impulse making 
speech of the gospel a necessity. The force of that impulse 


may vary, as it did with Paul; but if we have any deep pos- 
session of the grace of God for ourselves, we shall, like him, 
feel it pressing us for utterance, as soon as the need of pro- 
viding daily bread becomes less pressing, and our hearts are 
gladdened by Christian communion. It augursill for a man’s 


hold of the Word, if the Word does not hold him. He who 
never felt that he was weary of forbearing, and that the 
Word was like a fire, if it was shut up in his bones, has need 
to ask himself if he has any belief in the gospel. The craving 
to impart ever accompanies real possession. 

The Apostle’s solemn symbolism, announcing his-cessation 
of efforts among the Jews, has, of course, reference only to 
Corinth, for we find him adhering to his method, “ to the 
Jew first,” in his subsequent ministry. It is a great part of 
Christian wisdom in evangelical work to recognize the right 
time to give up efforts which have been fruitless. Much 
strength is wasted, and many hearts depressed by obstinate 
continuance in such methods or on such fields as have cost 
much effort and yielded no fruit. We often call it faith, 
when it is only pride, which prevents the acknowledgment 
of failure, Better to learn the lessons taught by Providence, 
and to try a new “ claim,” than to keep on digging and wash- 
ing when we only find sand and mud. God teaches us by 
failures as well as by successes. Let us not be too conceited 
to learn the lesson or to confess, and shift our ground ac- 
cordingly. 

It is a solemn thing to say “Iam clean.” ‘We need to 
have been very diligent, very loving, very prayerful to God, 
and very persuasive in pleading with men, before we dare to 
roll all the blame of their condemnation on themselves. But 
we have no right to say, “ Henceforth I go to” others, until 
we can say that we have done all that man—or, at any rate, 
that we—can do to avert the doom. 

Paul did not go so far away but that any whose hearts God 
had touched. could easily find him. It was with lingering 
eye to his countrymen that he took up his abode in the house 
of “one that feared God,” that is, a proselyte; and that he 
settled down next door to the synagogue. What a glimpse 
of yearning love, that cannot bear to give Israel up as hope- 
less, that simple detail gives us! And may we not say that 
the yearning of the servant is caught from the example of 
the Master? “ Howshall I give thee up, Ephraim?” Does 
not Christ, in his long-suffering love, linger in like manner 
round each closed heart? and, if he withdraws a little way, 
does he not do it rather to stimulate search after him, and 
tarry near enough to be found by every seeking heart? 

Paul’s purpose in his solemn warning to the Jews of 
Corinth was partly accomplished. The ruler of the syna- 
gogue “ believed in the Lord with all his house.” Thus men 
are sometimes brought to decision for Christ by the appar- 
ently impending danger of his gospel leaving them to them- 
selves, “Blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 
Severity sometimes effects what forbearance fails to achieve. 
If the train is on the point of starting, the hesitating passen- 
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ger will swiftly make up his mind and make a rush for the 
cars. It is permissible to press for immediate decision on 
the ground that the time is short, and that soon these things 
“will be hid from the eyes.” 

We learn from 1 Corinthians 1: 14, that Paul deviated 
from his usual practice, and himself baptized Crispus. We 
may be very sure that his doing so arose from no unworthy 
subserviency to an important convert, but indicated how 
deeply grateful he was to the Lord for giving him, as a seal 
to a ministry which had seemed barren, so encouraging a 
token, The opposition and blasphemy of many are out- 
weighed, to a true evangelist, by the conversion of one; and 
while all souls are in one aspect equally valuable, they are 
unequal in the influence which they may exert on others. So 
it was with Crispus, for “many of the Corinthians héaring” 
of such a signa] fact as the conversion of the chief of the 
synagogue, likewise “ believed.” We may distinguish in our 
estimate of the worth of converts, without being untrue to the 
great principle that all men are equally precious in Christ’s 
eyes. 

The next stage is the vision to Paul and his consequent 
protracted residence in Corinth. God does not waste visions, 
nor bid men put away fears which are not haunting them, 
This vision enables us to conceive Paul’s state of mind when 
it came to him. He was for some reason cast down. He had 
not been so when things looked much more hopeless.. But 
though now he had his friends and many converts, some 
mood of sadness crept over him. Men like him are often 
swayed by impulses rising within, and quite apart from out- 
ward circumstances, Possibly he had reason to apprehend 
that his very success had sharpened hostility and to anticipate 
danger to life. The contents of the vision make this not 
improbable. 

But the mere calming of fear, worthy object as it is, is by 
no means the main part of the message of the vision. “ Speak, 
and hold not thy peace,” is its central word. Fear which 
makes a Christian dumb is always cowardly, and always ex- 
aggerated. Speech which comes from trembling lips may be 
very powerful. And there is no better remedy for terror 
than work for Christ. If we screw ourselves up to do what 
we fear to do, the dread vanishes, as a bather recovers him- 
self as soon as his head has once been under water. 

Why was Paul not to be afraid? It is easy to say Fear 
not, but unless the exhortation is accompanied with some 
good reason shown, it is wasted breath. Paul got a truth put 
into. his heart which ends all fear, “For I am with thee.” 
Surely that is enough to exorcise all demotis of cowardice or 
despondency. And it is the assurance that all Christ’s ser- 
vants may lay up in théir hearts, for use at all moments and 
in all moods. His presence, in no metaphor, but in deepest, 
inmost reality, is theirs, and whether their fears come from 
without or within, his presence is more than enough to make 
them brave and strong. 

Paul needed a vision, for Paul had never seen Christ after 
the flesh, nor read his parting promise. We do not need it, 
for we have the unalterable Word, which he left with all his 
disciples when he ascended, and which remains true to the 
ends of the world and till the world ends. 

The consequence of Christ’s presence is not exemption - 
from attacks, but preservation in them. Men may set on 
Paul, but they cannot “hurt” him. The promise was liter- 
ally fulfilled when the would-be accusers were contemptuously 
sent away by Gallio, the embodiment of Roman even-handed- 
ness and despising of the deepest things, It is fulfilled no 
less truly to-day ; for no hurt can come to us if Christ is with 
us, and whatever does comé is not hurt. 

*T have much people in this city.” Jesus saw what Paul 
did not, the souls yet to be won for him. That loving eye 
gladly beholds his own sheep, though they may be yet in 
danger of the wolves, and far from the shepherd. Them also 
he must bring; and his servants are wise if, in all their 
labors, they cherish the courage that comes from the con- 
sciousness of his presence, and the unquenchable hope, which 
sees in the most degraded and alienated those whom the 
Good Shepherd will yet find in the wilderness and bear back 
to the fold. Such a hope will quiekeu them for all service, 
and such a vision will embolden them in all peril. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE TENT-MAKER AND CHURCH-MAKER. / 


Paul comes from Athenian wisdom and culture to Corin- 
thian profligacy and lust to found a church. There was more 
hope of success among the outrageously wicked than among 
cultured skeptics. Paul did not hesitate to attempt the sal- 
vation and uplifting of the vilest. 

First he supported himself by humble toil. To have asked 
the Corinthians to support him would have been to make suc- 
cess impossible. Even when they were eager to give he 
refused, 

His teaching here was “ testifying to te Jesus, the Messiah,” 
telling all about his life, death, and fulfilment of prophecy, 
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d power to save. It was not the argumert from nature. 
He was pressed with the word, constrained to utter the things 
inspired. Paul had this agony of spirit once before. So 
Christ had a “baptism, and was straightened under pressure 
till it was accomplished.” Luke uses the same word suneicheto 
for Paul’s pressure. It is under such “burdens” that proph- 
ets, teachers, and their Master work successfully. 

This teaching provoked hostility in battle array; and 
blasphemy. Then he turned from the noble and mighty to 
the lowly and despised. Not succeeding with his kindred, he 
turned to the Gentiles. They heard, believed, and were 
virile and decided enough to be publicly baptized. 

In the midst of success there was danger of Paul’s becom- 
ing depressed in spirit. He was despised by his own people. 
Only slaves and the lowest class heard him; scourging, hard 
work, and poor living might be telling on his strength; he 
may have just heard of another plot to waylay and murder 
him. Then the Lord appeared to him by night with assur- 
ance of protective care, of personal presence, and of great suc- 
cess. The Lord said in effect, “My jewels are here; go to 
these dust-heaps and cesspools, and find them for me.” No 
wonder he continued eighteen months longer at that work. 

God was at great pains to teach early and often that he 
came to seek and save the lost. The mighty and noble after the 
flesh did not care for the message or the Messenger. But the 
sick, captured, prisoned, blind, and broken-hearted heard 
the preaching of opened doors, deliverance, binding up, beauty, 
and joy. God’s having much people in the most polluted 
city in the world is a surprise to us. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 
Lately come from Italy, . . 


his chosen people to endure such a trial. 


wheré he wants his trusting children. 
them are for their good. He never makes a mistake. 


to be thankful than for our trials. 


Because he was of the same trade, he abode with them (v. 3). 
Tt was quite natural, and it was quite right, for Paul to enjoy, 
the companionship of a man of the “same trade” with him- 
self. Men who do a similar work, or who have had a similar 
experience, or who pursue similar studies, with each other, 
have more in common than either of them could have with 
others outside of those bounds of occupation and experience. 
There is a community of feeling and of sympathy which is 
possible only to those who have lived the same life and felt 
Men of the same profession, or guild, or 
trade, enjoy being together. And those who have been under 
the sagne condemnation, and are rescued by the same Saviour, 
have that in common which ought to bring them closer to 
each other than they can be to those who have not passed 
through their experiences, Christians ought to love one 
another, and ought to abide together in mutual helpfulness 


the same needs. 


and sympathy. 
And they wrought. 


our example. 


work, neither Jet him eat.” 
Work is honorable. 
If you work hard, you do well, so far. 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 


He reasoned, ... and persuaded, .. . testifying, .. 


Jesus was the Christ. 


. because Claudius had commanded 
all Jews to depart from Rome (v.2). Aquila and Priscilla doubt- 
less thought it very hard to be driven from their home in 
Rome, and perhaps they wondered why God should permit 
But by being 
driven from Rome they met Paul at Corinth. Asa result 
they learned of the Lord Jesus; they became his faithful 
and honored servants; they are to-day rejoicing in his pres- 
ence; and throughout the world their names are held in lov- 
‘ng and grateful remembrance for all that they were and 
that they did in the early Christian church. God knows 
All his dealings with 
His 
love and his wisdom are alike sure, and are alike manifested 
in all his providences. For nothing have we greater reason 


Paul worked at his trade. Wages were 
low in that day, but he neither struck for higher pay, nor tried 
to stop other people from working. The fact that Paul was a 
faithful, hard-working mechanic is doubtiess mentioned for 
It is to his credit that he had a trade, and at- 
tended to it. His inspired command was, “if any will not 
That is a good rule for all time. 
Work isaduty. Work is a necessity. 
If you do not work, 


. that 
Jesus was the Christ (vs. 4,5). Whatever method of approach 
to the Jews Paul adopted, the sum of his address was, that 
Whether he showed from the Scrip- 
tures the reasonableness of the claim that Jesus of Nazareth 
had fulfilled all prophecies concerning the Messiah ; whether 
he pleaded with all who heard him to come to this Saviour, 
who alone could give them peace of son] ; or whether he testi- 
fied out of his personal experience of the fulness of joy and 
rest in Jesus,—the one object of Paul’s labors with his hearers 
was, to bring all to see that the only and the all-sufficient 
Redeemer was Jesus Christ. The truth of truths of that day 
is the truth of truths of to-day. The first and the best work 
of the preacher and of the teacher is not in proving the exist- 
ence of God and the inspiration of the Scriptures, is not in 

questions of morals, is not in showing the superi- 
ority of ome set of denominational doctrines over another, 


bat it is in showing that the Saviour whom all sinners need 
is the Lord Jesus Christ. ; 

Be not afraid, but speak (v.9). Paulseems to have had his 
doubts about the prudence of speaking any longer in that 
place. Speaking in the line of his address was a dangerous 
business. Stoning, scourging, imprisonment, and death were 
its threatened consequences. But the Lord told Paul to con- 
tinue speaking, and to have no fear of results, When the 
-Lord tells us to speak, none of us need have anxiety for the 
consequences. It is important that we know when to speak, 
and where; but having God’s direction, we may be sure of 
God’s protection. Business men sometimes fear to speak out 
against wrong-duing in the community Jest they shall lose 
trade; politicians are silent from a fear of losing votes; 
editors hold back from a free expression of opinion on 
account of the danger of offending subscribers or advertisers ; 
and in many cases Christians have refrained from urging 
their unconverted friends to repent, and seek forgiveness, 
because they feared that injury to the cause of Christ would 
come of a word at the wrong time. Such silence is blame- 
worthy. In the service of Jesus, we ought to speak out for 
the right, and against the wrong, whenever in the providence 
of God it is our duty to do so, even though we lose, in conse- 
quence, business, or friends, or reputation, or life. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Most scholars probably have a very wrong idea of the way 
in which Paul journeyed from place to place. To our minds 
he is a great apostle, and we naturally think of him as being 
a man of distinction, and much thought of in his day. Per- 
haps our thoughts in this matter are influenced by the way in 
which our great modern evangelists go from place to place 
When Mr. Moody or Mr. Mills comes to any city, it is because 
he has beén invited by the ministers of the place, who 
have made great preparations to receive him. Meetings 
have been held, prayers have been offered for weeks for the 
visiting evangelist, perhaps house-to-house visits have been 
made to invite all the people to the meetings. In many 
cases, a great building has been erected for the special ser- 
vices, and a vast choir has been gathered, and committees 
appointed for the great services that are to be held. Books 
are ordered for the choir and the congregation; and the daily 
press has been “seen,” so that many notices have been given 
of the coming gathering. In this way a great stir is made, 
and the people are on the tiptoe of expectation, awaiting the 
arrival of the noted preacher with much anxiety. This is 
the way in which we work things in these days. 

But to suppose that Paul had any of these advantages, as 
he went from town to town, is to suppose that which has not 
the slightest foundation, The picture that Dr. Stalker draws 
of the way in which the great Apostle entered any city is not 
only vivid, but very true. He says: “ They entered a town 
as quietly and as unnoticed as any two strangers may walk 
into one of our towns any morning. Their first care was to 
get’a lodging. And then they had to seek for employment, 
‘for they worked at their trade wherever they went. Nothing 
could be more commonplace. Who could dream that this 
travel-stained man, going from one tent-maker’s door to 
another, seeking for work, was carrying the future of the 
world beneath his robe? When the sabbath came round 
they would cease from toil, like the other Jews in the place, 
and repair to the synagogue. They joined in the psalms and 
prayers with the other worshipers, and listened to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures. After this, the presiding elder might 
ask if any one present had a word of exhortation to deliver. 
This was Paul’s opportunity. He would rise, and, with out- 
stretched hand, begin to speak. At once the audience recog- 
nized the accents of the cultivated rabbi, and the strange 
voice won their attention. During the week, the speech of 
the strangers woyld be the talk of the town, and Paul was 
willing to converse with any who might desire further infor- 
mation. The next sabbath the synagogue would be crowded, 
—not with Jews only, but Gentiles also, who were curious to 
see the strangers,—and Paul now unfolded the secret that sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ was as free to Gentiles as to Jews. 
This was generally the signal for the Jews to blaspheme, and, 
turning his back on them, Paul addressed himself to the 
Gentiles.” 

I have dwelt thus long on this preliminary theme so that 
the teacher may have a somewhat wivid picture of the hum- 
ble way in which this great man atid his associates had to 
work for their Master. 

In Corinth, Paul had at least one advantage. He found in 
that city two who were, or became, disciples, and who, like 
himself, were tent-makers. They had already established a 
business ; so he had companionship and sympathy. Here, 
then, he pursued the same course as in other cities. The 
same coftsequences followed ; for soon bitter persecution was 
aroused, and Paul had to separate himself from his country- 
men. But that did not in any way bring his work to a close. 
Encouraged by God, he stayed there for a year and a half, and 
gained many souls. This was the beginning of that church 








to which he afterwards wrote the two epistles to the Corin- 

thians. ' 

Before we pass on, it may be well to call attention to the 

fact that among the converts to the new religion was the chief 

ruler of the synagogue, who believed, with all his house, and 

was baptized, thus showing that, if any man would listen to 

the message that Paul brought with open heart and mind, he 

would find in it a rich blessing. 

Having made the lesson-story clear, the teacher may go on 
to set before the class a truth which is made especially clear 
in the life of the Apostle while in Corinth. Here he worked 
at tent-making, all the while that he was preaching and 
gathering a church. This shows that we can do much for 
the spread of the truth without being set aside for this work 
by ordination. ‘po many Christians act as though, in order 
to be a good workman, you must be regularly ordained, This 
is not at all so; and the history of the Christian Church is 
fall of instances where a layman who was full of zeal wrought 
more for the kingdom of God than ten ministers who were 
lukewarm. Was not Carey ashoemaker? Yet his zeal for 





the salvation of the heathen so burned in his soul that he . 
had a map of the heathen world open before him as he 
worked, and from it learned much that men more learned 
than he had overlooked. It was he who was truly the father 
of modern foreign missions, and whose influence is still felt 
to the ends of the earth. You need not stop your work, 
or change your calling, in order to be useful and bring for- 
ward the kingdom of the Master. Stay in the calling in 
which God has placed you, and, whether you are printer or 
tinker or shoemaker or tent-maker, God will give you power, 
if you are consecrated to his service, so that your work shall 
tell markedly for the right. I have many men applying to 
me for positions as city missionaries who cannot earn their 
living at their trade; but these are not such candidates 4s 
one sees with pleasure. Better be like Paul, and earn your 
own daily bread, and then give your warmest thoughts and 
efforts to the spreading of the truth as you have it in your 
heart. Men will take the message from you all the better if- 
they know that you are earning your own living, for they will 
feel that you are genuine, and are not doing this kind of work 
for pay. Lay-workers have a very great advantage in this 
line among a certain class of people, 


New York Oity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. | 


In what city did Paul speak to the people from Mars’ Hill? 
What were some things he saw as he walked through their 
streets? What words did he find upon an altar? How did 
Paul teach of the unknown God? He tried to make him 
known to them by his works and his watch-care’ of them. 
Did they understand and believe? A few listened, and were 
willing to believe and prepare for the day which Paul said . 
God had appointed to judge the world by Jesus Christ. But 
most of the people of Athens thought they were too wise to 
be taught by a stranger and ‘a traveling preacher, and they 
made light of his words. 

Corinth.—Paul did not stay long in Athens; he went to 
the city of Corinth, where Silas and Timothy came to him 
afterwards. Corinth was another beautiful city, and twice 
as many people lived there asin Athens. They did not claim 
to be such scholars, but they were full of business, They 
made beautiful goods, did wonderful work in brass, in metals, 
and in porcelain. They bought and sold, and ships from all 
lands came to trade with them, and carry their beautiful 
goods to far-off countries. There were skilful artists, choice 
paintings, fine buildings and temples. There were idols and 
altars, and a grand market-place, where the people loved to 
meet as they did in Athens, But they were busy people; 
they did not have time to be so eager for news, for they*were 
fall of plans for buying and selling or making tlie goods 
which made Corinth famous. In this great city Paul stayed 
a year anda half. Was it because he enjoyed its beauty, or 
fine temples, or scenery? Not for that. Paul knew that the 
people were rich and wicked ; they loved money, loved pleas- 
ure, feasting and drinking, loved themselves, and wanted to 
do whatever they chose, whether it was honest and right or 
not, That was the very place Paul wanted to teach of 
Jesus Christ, and persuade the merchants and the shipmasters 
and sailors to carry the news of the gospel as they carried 
their wares and goods. 

The Tent-Makers.—Paul found in Corinth a Jew and his 
wife, who were tent-makers by trade. They had been driven 
away from Rome, and had come to Corinth to live. Paul 
worked at the same trade, and so he went to live with them. 
Paul did not ask anybody to support him while he had two 
good hands to work, and he did not expect any pay for 
preaching. The tent-covers were made of goats’ hair woven 
into heavy cloth, or of strips of goatskin sewed together. 
No doubt there was wise, good talk over the working-frame 
of the weavers, or as Paul drew the needle and strong thread 
through and through with those hands which had been 
blessed to work miracles. His two friends became Christians, 





and earnest workers for Christ, and the three had busy days 
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together. Perhaps sometimes so many tents were ordered 
they worked hard; for Paul wrote afterwards,“ You know 
how I worked night and day, and did not eat any man’s bread 
for nothing.” 

The Jews.—On the sabbath day Paul went to the Jewish 
synagogue, and taught that Jesus who was crucified in Jeru- 
salem was indeed the Christ who had been promised by the 
prophets, and sent by God the Father ; that he had died, and 
risen again. How angry they were to hear this! how rudely 
they denied it, and showed Paul that they would not hear 
more! Then Paul told them he had done what he could, 
the sin of refusing Christ as their Saviour must be their own, 
and that he would turn from them to the Gentiles. He went 
out of the Jewish synagogue, and never went back to worship 
or tg preach. 

The Gentiles—Do you suppose the angry 3 ews could make 
Paul stop preaching? He could not have been surprised, for 
he knew that Jesus said to his disciples, one day, “ They will 
put you out of the synagogues.” Near by the synagogue in 
Corinth a good man lived; and he let Paul speak in his house, 
or in the courtyard, where there was room for many to hear. 
The people of the city came, and many of the busy traders 
heard the truth and were baptized, Even the chief ruler 
of the synagogue and all his family believed on Christ. Paul 
found friends ; the man in whose house he preached, the tent- 
makers, the ruler, all were glad, and willing to help Paul. 
But he had many enemies; and, except that he had one dear 
Friend closer and dearer than all beside,,he would often have 
felt like giving up his work. Tired and troubled, he would 
have tried to go to some place of rest and plone. Do you 
think he was ever really afraid ? 

In the Night.—That dear friend knew Paul’s every fear; 
and one night in the darkness Paul seemed to see a loving 
face bending over him, and a voice said, “ Be not afraid, but 
speak.” That was enough. Paul need not be silent when 
Jesus bade him speak, for it was the Lord who came to his 
faithful servant. 

The Lasting Promise-—A Bible command is nearly always 
linked with a promise. In his wisdom, the Lord knows the 
duty of his children; in his love, he gives some promise of 
his presence and of sure reward. He said to Paul, “I am 
with thee.” So his last promise to his disciples was for every 
one who will ever love him; it reaches out to the farthest 
corner of the earth, and holds in his love the heart of every 
trusting child. Do you thank him that it was as truly for 
you as if he had spoken your name, when he said, “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world”? 

Safety.—Paul knew the feeling of the scourge. In what 
place was he beaten with many stripes? Did Jesus know 
the pain of the scourge? He stood before Pilate with bound 
hands, and Roman soldiers scourged him. Jesus knew even 
better than Paul what hatred could do, though Paul could 
never forget the stocks and the prison. Jesus gave a sure 
, promise of safety to Paul while he stayed in Corinth. “No 
man shall set on thee to harm thee.” Jesus gave comfort to 
Paul to show him that his work had not been ih vain. He 
said, “ I have much people in this city.” Jesus knew all the 
hearts there, and that Paul's words had been, and would be, 
the means of turning many from their idols and their altars, 
and of serving Jesus Christ. Paul stayed there a year and a 
half, and afterwards wrote loving and precious letters to 
Christians in Corinth. 


Louisville, Ki ye 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S, 


CortntTH.—It is difficult to conceive a greater contrast in 
the character and tone of two neighboring cities than that 
between the Athens which Paul here quits and the Corinth 
he ifabout to enter. It was like exchanging the college gar- 
dens, the halls and chapels of Oxford, for the busy quays and 
streets of Liverpool. The traveler who to-day visits the nar- 
row isthmus, a short day’s journey from Athens, and climbs 
that steep rock, the old fortress or Acropolis of Corinth, from 
whence he looks down on a straggling, squalid village, and 
the deserted*shores of the bays to the right and the left, 
which look as if struggling to meet and to complete their 
task of insulating southern Greece, has some difficulty in 
realizing the fact that he is gazing on a plain which was once 
the thoroughfare of the commerce of the world, across which, 
for centuries, was borne the wealth of the East, on its way to 
the markets ofthe West. On the summit of this strange 
rock, the key of the isthmus, towering precipitously nearly 
nineteen hundred feet above the plain, there remain standing 
only a few Doric columns, to tell of what was once the famous 
temple of ‘the Corinthian Venus, while on the plain below 
it is scarcely possible to trace a single ancient building. Yet 
once its population was reckoned by hundreds of thousands. 
It was in Paul’s days the political capital of Greece, as well 
as the center of its commerce. But more, it was not only an 
emporium, it was the seat of every kind of licentiousness and 
excess. Vice and profligacy here held high revels, with a 
shamelessness consecrated by the rites of their false gods, It 
has sometimes struck me as being not without significance 





that the three most celebrated sites in the ancient world, dedi- 
cated to these hideous orgies under the cloak of religion,— 
Corinth, Daphne, and Apheka of Adonis,—have been utterly 
desolated, and scarce one stone left on another of all their 
world-famed temples. This rock of Acrocorinthus, the site 
of the citadel and famous temple, was said to be the horn of 
Greece, which must be seized in order to hold the heifer. It 
was also called the eye of Greece, the head of Achaia, the 
light of Greece, its glory, and the like. Such was the Cor- 
inth of Paul’s day, which, but for his visit and two immortal 
epistles, would now have been utterly forgotten. 

Date or THE Visit.—In the account of the Apostle’s 
arrival at Corinth jhere are one or two incidental expres- 
sions which, from Luke’s exact accuracy, help us to ascertain 
the date of Paul’s visit. The expzlsion of Jews from Rome 
by Claudius is mentioned by Suetoninus as having been 
effected in A.D. 52; and he mentions as the reason, that the 
Jews were constantly making disturbances, Chrestus being 
the chief mover. 

DisputTEes AND DisTURBANCES.—It seems probable that the 
heathen author, knowing nothing of the theological disputes 
of Jews and Christians, used the word Chrestus. (that is, 
“ good”), which was in common use, for Christus, which he 
would not understand, and that the disturbances were the 
attacks of the Jews on their Christian brethren, among 
whom, probably, were Aquila and Priscilla, These disturb- 
ances weré, however, probably only a pretext, the real cause 
of their banishment being the feverish and disturbed state of 
Palestine at that time. Whether merely because he pursued 
the same Handicraft, or whether because he was, moreover, a 
fellow-believer, Paul at once joins Aquila. 

Tue TENTMAKER.—The trade which the Apostle had 
learned in his youth, as a part of Hebrew education, now en- 
abled him to earn his bread.’ However highly born or edu- 
cated, however wealthy he might be, every Jew was bound 
to learn some handicraft. The rabbis held that for a father 
to omit this was to teach his son to be a thief. ‘“ What is 
commanded of a father towards his son?” asks the Talmud. 
“To circumcise him, to teach him the law, to teach him a 
trade.” Tent-making was an employment which would 
naturally be chosen by a native of Cilicia. Tents were made 
of woven goats’ hair, which, being chiefly raised in that 
country, was known by the name of cilicium, and was in 
demand over the whole East. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“THEY WERE TENTMAKERS.”—<Astentmaking was largely 
followed in Cilicia, Paul may have learned his trade in his 
native Tarsus, It was no disgrace, in those days, for a learned 
Jew to know a trade, and actually to engage in a handicraft. 
On the contrary, every honorable man was bound to teach 
his son a trade. It was said that he who did not teach his 
son to work, taught him to steal. .The famous Rabbi Hillel 
was himself a hewer of wood. Rabbi Meir, of pious memory, 
directed that men should give themselves “a little to trade, 
and much to study of the law.” That the good old cus- 
tom has passed away, while a much less honorable sentiment 
prevails among modern Jews, is much to be regretted. One 
come of a high rabbinical family will on no account soil his 
fingers with honest work ; for that would bring disgrace upon 
his noble ancestors, and distress every living relative. It is, 
however, no disgrace to become a pauper, and beg in the 
most shameless fashion. 

“He SHoox Ovt nis Rarment.”—There is in this country 
a curious survival of the old fashion of shaking the garments. 
Question a man about anything with which he has no con- 
nection, or wishes you to think he has none, and he will most 
likely take the lappet of his coat between his finger and 
thumb, give it a little shake, and turn his head with a 
peculiar grimace. The action is most expressive ; words are 
quite unnecessary. 

“T am CLEAN.... I wrti Go unto THe GENTILES.”— 
Bitterly the Pharisees hated the Gentiles, and everything 
belonging to them, They taught that “if a Gentile fall into 
the sea, a Jew is not to pull him out; for it is written, 
*Thou shalt not be guilty of thy neighbor’s blood.’ But the 
Gentile is not thy neighbor.” They also taught that the 
dust of Gentile lands was unclean, to touch it was pollution. 
Their own dust Paul shakes off in their faces, and, deliberately 
turning to the Gentiles, says, “I am clean.” They might 
infer where he thought defilement lay. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on ~ previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, WorkK wITH THE Hanns (vs. 1-8),—How far wesCortath 
from Athens? In what year did Paul arrive in Corinth? How 
old was Paul now? In what condition of health, probably? 
(1 Cor. 2:3.) What epistles did he write from Corinth? 





When, and from what places, did he write to the church 
founded at Corinth? Where was Corinth situated? Howdid 
its situation win for it commercial prosperity? What was its 
political importance? How large was it? What was the 
character of its religion? How did the city rank as an artis- 
tic center? What record did it make in literature? Why 
was this, then, an excellent place for a Christian missionary 
to wotk? What difficulties would Paul be sure to meet in 
such a place? But what advantages would more than com- 
pensate? Why did he first seek out the Jews? What fur- 
ther mention is made of Priscilla and Aquila? (Rom. 16 : 3; 
1 Cor. 16:19; 2 Tim. 4:19.) How do you account for the 
form of PrisciHa’s name in the epistles? Why is her name 
so often put before that of her husband? What sort of 
family do you imagine this must have been? Where was 
Pontus? Who was Claudius? Why were the Jews driven 
from Rome? What proves that they returned again? (Rom. 
16:3; Acts 28:15, 17.) What various tasks connected with 
tent-manufacture may Paul have toiled at? At what other 
places is he recorded to have worked with his hands? (Acts 
20: 34; 1 Cor.4: 12; 1 Thess,2:9.) What was the Jewish 
custom in regard to learning atrade? What had Paul’s con- 
nection with Cilicia and Tarsus to do with his having learned 
that particular trade? Why would it be wise to adopt such 
a requirement in modern times? Why did Paul thus sup- 
port himself while preaching? (1 Cor. 9: 4-18.) Why are 
modern ministers justified in receiving salaries? How does 
Christianity glorify common toil ? ’ 

2. WorkK WITH THE Spirit (vs. 4, 5).—Where was it 
Paul’s custom to teach? (Acte 17:2.) How did their syna- 
gogue customs permit this? To what did Paul persuade 
Jews and Greeks? From what city of Macedonia came Silas? 
(Acts 17: 14.) Timothy? (1 Thess. 3: 2,6.) How did they 
relieve Paul’s anxiety ? (1 Thess. 3:7.) What material aid 
did they bring? (Phil. 4:15; 2 Cor.11:9.) How did they 
help him in his work? (2 Cor. 1:19.) What was the prob- 
able cause of his new vigor in preaching? What would 
have to be proved to prove Jesus the Messiah ? 

3. OpposITION (vs. 6,7).—What roused this especial oppo- 
sition of the Jews? When is strenuous opposition a sign 
favorable to a cause? When is it a bad sign? In what 
would their blasphemy consist? What was signified by the 
shaking of the raiment? What famous example of it in 
Old Testament times? (Neh. 5: 13.) . When had Paul taken 
this course before? (Acts 13:51.) What did Christ advise 
with regard to this? (Matt. 10:14.) When did Christ also 
utter a sentence similar to “ Your blood be upon your own 
heads”? (Matt..23: 35.) Where before had Paul rejected 
the Jews for the Gentiles? (Acts 13:46.) What proves that 
in this case also Paul had reference only to the Jews he was 
addressing? (Acts 18:19.) On what grounds only has one 
aright to give up a man whom one is trying to win for 
Christ? “Departed thence,”—whence? Why was a house 
near the synagogue the best place for Paul’s meetings ? 

4. Resvxts (v. 8).—What were the duties of the ruler of 
the synagogue? How did Paul show bis regard for Crispus? 
(1 Cor.1: 14.) How must Crispus have been strengthened 
by the following of his household? Who, probably, was his 
successor? (Acts 18:17.) Why, probably, was the conver- 
sion of Crispus so important? Who were “the Corinthians,” 
as distinguished from Aquila, Crispus, etc.? 

5. ENCOURAGEMENT (vs. 9-11).—What similar visions had 
Paul? (Acts 16: 9; 22:18; 23:11.) What takes thegplace, 
to most men, of such visions? What might have been some 
of the causes of the Apostle’s despondency ? (1 Cor. 1 : 26,27; 
2:3; 1 Thess. 3: 6,7.) What are some of tie chief causes 
of fear and doubt with all Christian workers? What was 
prescribed, by the Lord, for Paul’s fear? Why is bold speech 
the best of remedies for despondency ? What encouragement 
to boldness was given? What promise, like this given to 
Paul, is given to all? (Matt. 28:20.) Why was “to hurt 
thee” added to the promise of verse 10? What good, both 
to Christianity and to Christians, comes from their assailants, 
there being this proviso of safety? What responsibility was 
thrown on Paul by the announcement that God had much 
people in Corinth? What similar responsibility rests on 
every Christian? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. From Athens, where did Paul go? 2.-Where was Cor- 
inth? 3. What sort of city was it as to wealth? business? 
power ? literature? art? religion? 4, Why was it a good 
place for Paul to work in? 5, In what ways did he work? 
6. What were some of his discouragements? 7. How did 
God give him fresh courage? 8. What does the lesson teach 
us, then? (golden text.) 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The conception of progressive development underlies the 
New Testament history. Here we have the transition from 
Judaism to Christianity illustrated in the case of John the 
Baptist’s disciples. John was the last and noblest product of 
the old dispensation,—a nobler than even the prophets. Yet 
he belonged to that dispensation, and lay under its limitations, 
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His baptism was negative only,—a baptism to repentance, 
_ which pledged those who received it to cleanse the house of 
the old foes and their filth. It was not baptism into any 
name; it did not profess to bring its recipient into any com- 
munion except that of fellowship in the life of the nation ; 
while John himself pointed forward to a better order about 
to come. 

Christian baptism was positive and universal. It was into 
the name.of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. It wit- 
nessed to a fellowship with the triune God, which had been 
established in Jesus Christ. It announced new and vital 
relations with the unseen world, and symbolized the new 
birth by which men entered into these. It thus stands for 
the transition from the embryonic, dependent life of the old 
dispensation, into the life of full organic completeness in the 
kingdom of God. Its natural accompaniment was reception 
of the Holy Ghost, which converted these disciples into active 
witnesses for the gospel. 

These higher products of Judaism, disciples of the one 
Jewish teacher who perceived the temporary character of 
that dispensation, were not hard to win. Paul's difficulty 
came with those who had accepted Judaism as a finality, and 
who forced him to seek standing-ground outside the syna- 
gogue. This was their loss, but thé world’s gain, as it brought 
men the quicker to recognize the universality of the gospel. 
Paul’s grandest work in life was to bring the world to the 
perception of this great truth,—that his Master was the 
light of the world. 
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GOD WANTS WORKERS, 


HARD-WORKED, 
FEARLESS, | 
PATIENT, | 

SPIRIT-FILLED. 





BE NOT AFRAID, BUT SPEAK. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“ Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim.” 
“ Almost persuaded,” 

“ Come to Jesus.” 

Come, ye sinners.” 

* Tell me the old, old story.” 

“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
** How firm a foundation.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


He who would serve Christ must be prepared for hard 
work, for helps and for hindrances in his work; and he can 
be sure of God’s presence and cheer, and of final success. 
This is the teaching of 
the whole New Testament. And Paub was a man who did 
serve Christ, and who had all the experiences incident to 


This is the teaching of this lesson. 


faithfulness in such service. 


When Paul was commissioned as a servant of Christ, the 


Tord said of him, “ He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before the Gentiles and kings, and the children of 
Israel; for I will show him how many things he must suffer 
for my name’s sake.” And this lesson tells of the verifying 
of that promise in the subsequent experiences of Paul. 

He who would serve Christ must be ready to'go from place 
to place at the direction of Christ. He must be willing to 
work six days of the week, as a help to his best work on the 
seventh day. He must avail himself of the companionships 
and sympathies of his weekday acquaintances to help for- 
ward the work of his life choice. He must expect opposition 
from many whom he would fain be of benefit to; yet he can 
look for encouragement in souls won to Christ in spite of all 
opposings; and he may be sure always of the Lord’s loving 
presence and sympathy and protection as he proclaims the 
gospel to all fearlessly and untiringly. 


The Lord’s service is a hard service and a good service, as 
good as it is hard, and as hard as it is good. And whoever 


chooses to do so, may enter it. 


ADDED POINTS. 

After one experience comes another of a different sort. 
We cannot have the same thing, good or bad, always. Life 
experiences are changeful and varied. 





A man who earns his bread as we do, is likely to have a 
fellow-feeling with us in other spheres than bread-winning. 
If. we believe firmly, we shall be ready to testify as to our 
belief. 

How much stronger a man feels when he has friends near 
him, who share his toils, his hopes, and his trials! 

Well is it if we are so identified in spirit with God's pur- 
pose and plans that we can know thatsthey who oppose us 
are their own worst enemies. 

God is ready to speak fresh words of cheer to those who 
need fresh words. And alf of God's words to his loving ser- 
vants are loving words. 

No man can be harmed by his fellow-man without God’s 
consent. 

God has plans for good to those who perhaps think that no 
good is in store for them. 

If only we are ready to believe God’s promises, we shall 
work on untiringly in the line of their fulfilment. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


A CHORAL REVIEW SERVICE. 


In the experience of more than one Sunday-school 
superintendent, it was not easy to prepare a condensed 
review scheme of the Jast quarter’s International lessons. 
This review especially called out the inventive faculty. 

The Hon. John Wanamaker, who for a generation 
has been so well known as the inventive and progressive 
superintendent of the Bethany (Presbyterian) Sunday- 
school, Philadelphia, chose a review method which is 
capable of being used in any quarterly review. It was 
called a “‘ Choral Review Service,” the themes of the les 








songs. 


women, meeting with them in the large audience-room 
of Bethany Church, and filling even the standing-room 


sons in succession being emphasized by appropriate 
It was really a Bible-class “song service,” the 
whole school except the primary department being the 
guests of Mr. Wanamaker’s Bible class of men and 


and practical lessons. The superintendent’s progress 
through the lessons may be seen, for example, in the 
third. He said, after reviewing with the appointed 
classes, the first and second lessons : 
Superintendent.—We have had two lessons in the historical 
book-of Ezra. For Lesson III. we go over to the prophecies, 
and select Haggai, the last but two of the prophets (first nine 
verses of chapter 2), Our Haggai Class, No. 8, will please tell 
who and what was Haggai. ; 
Haggai Class.—His tribe and parentage were unknown. He 
was a prophet, and the first to prophecy after the captivity. 
Superintendent.—Our Title Class, No, 5, will give the title of 
Lesson III. [Answer.] To show how beautifully the Lord 
speaks, and how encouragingly, through his prophet, I will 
ask the Haggai Class to read the nine verses of the lesson, 
(Response.] The Intervening Events Class, No. 14, will tell 
us why Haggai spoke thus urgently. 
Intervening Events Class.—\t had been fifteen years since the 
foundation was laid, and the temple was not yet built, 
Superintendent.—Our Practical Lessons Class, No, 15, will 
give us their encouragements from this lesson. [Response.] 
The Golden Text Class, No. 7, will give the truth brought us 
by that text. (Answer.] The Intervening Events Class, No. 14, 
may tell us, please, how long an interval between Lesson III, 
and our next. , 

Intervening Events Class,—They are within the same year, 
éte, 


VILLAGE MISSION WORK. 


It is a truth of frequent mention in the department of 
Ways of Working that, after exhibiting great princi- 
ples of Sunday-school work, the application of a prin- 
ciple to local needs must be made with “local ingenuity.” 
One of the latest illustrations of this position is in the 
experience of Mr. Friend W. Hoyt, the superintendent 
—and lay pastor, it may be said—of the “Scattergood” 
undenominational mission, in Shelton, Connecticut. The 
cornerstone of a new “tabernacle” was recently laid, 
the arrangement of the building being, in general, on 
“the Akron plan,” but adapted to local conditions, Mr, 
Hoyt, who applied to The Sunday School Times, last 


year, for advice on Sunday-school architecture, now 
writes: “ You were quite correct in your remark to me, 
when inquiring for plans, that, whatever I might find, it 
was sure to come to this,—that we would have to finally 
work up some plan suited to our own peculiar wants, 
And it has been so, I have spent nearly a year in de- 
veloping the present plan, and with the aid of an archi- 
tect in finishing the details, though I worked it out 
mostly myself.” The building will stand on a side hill 
class assistant, Mr. D. L. Anderson, each of whom in the betw een (we reem, fronting on the upper street, and 
course of the exercises made five-minute talks, practi- “giving about thirty feet below the upper street for 
cally illustrating and applying the quarter’s lessons. In work rooms. } 
considering these lessons in succession, the same method The Scattergood mission seems to be andther illustra- 
was pursued with each one. Mr. Wanamaker asked the tion of the double fact that there is a place for unde- 
men of his adult class to give the lesson title, and the nominational work, and that it can be made successful 
women the golden text; Mr. Anderson stated the topic where there is enthusiasm and .patient continuance in 
and main points; and “the appropriate music that well-doing. F ; 
followed preached the sermon.” These conditions are not so common as to be unin- 
The double quartet of male voices that usually con- teresting, or without euggestion to other mission workers. 
ducts the Bible-class exercises was in this instance | 18traction in the Bible is given at this mission on week 
assisted by two invited soloists, and the combined choirs nights, as well as on Sunday in church services and the 
of three neighboring churches. The program was printed Sunday “school. During the other six days of the week 
on two pages of the little weekly church paper of Bethany, | | ‘%¢ Poor are sought out, clothed, fed, and nursed when 
“The Friendly Hand,” and distributed in that form. 
The first part of it, given herewith, will indicate the 
nature of all. 


of the aisles. The “senior boys” and “ senior girls,”— 
corresponding to the “intermediate department” in 
many schools,—and the young people’s classes, had first 
a half-hour’s service and review in their accustomed 
places in the Sunday-school building, during the usual 
opening exercises of the Bible class in ‘the church 
audience room, then adjourned to the church to join in 
the Bible class “ choral review.” 

This was conducted by Mr. Wanamaker and his Bible- 


rarily, until permanent positions can be obtained; and 
“all manner of suffering is relieved as far as means are 
available.” Boys and girls are taken from the street, or 
from intemperate homes, and, under the guardianship 
of the superintendent, are placed upon farms, and in 


Teacher.—Let the men give the title, and the women the 
golden text; of the first lesson of the quarter. 
Men.—The resurrection of Christ. 


found sick ;” the unemployed are set at work tempo- . 


come the firstfruits of them that slept.” 
Assistant Teacher.—The topic is: Hope from heaven. 


the privilege of gerving. 3. Through the fellowship of Christ. 
“Te Deum.” Combined choir. 


golden text, of the second lesson of the quarter. 
Men,—Afflictions sanctified. 
Women.—“‘ For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.”’ 
Assistant Teacher.—The topic is: Benefits from affliction. 
The two points are : 
secured. 
Bass solo, “‘ The Lord is my shepherd.” 


Women.—“ But now is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
The three points are: 1. By the ministry of angels; 2. In 


Teacher.—Let the men give the title, and the women the 


1. Afflictions experienced. 2. Benefits 


Invention in reviews may be further illustrated by the 


other good homes, These are the motives of Mr, Hoyt 
and his band of unsalaried workers. Given a man who 
is virtually an active pastor, with all the enthusiasm for 
the spiritual success of his own congregation, who, 
nevertheless, supports himself by other work, after the 
Pauline example,—what will such motives devise in the 
way of methods? Two further illustrations may be 
taken of his ingenuity, showing the necessity of shrewd 
adaptation to local needs,—whether to be absolutely fol- 
luwed by others, or not. Both are methods of raising 
money for the new building, required “for better and 
more effective work.” 

Having secured two-thirds of the necessary amount in 
one way and another, there was still a deficiency of two 


method adepted, for the first quarter of 1893, in Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Urbana, Ohio, 
where the quarterly reviews are always of importance. 
The superintendent, Mr. W. R. Ross, assigned the 
principal characters of the quarter’s lessons to different 
classes, who were to respond when questions were asked 
in the review, rising to answer in concert or by a repre- 
sentative. Four other classes were appointed to answer 
questions about titles, golden texts, intervening events, 


thousand dollars, Mr. Hoyt pledged himself to raise 
this sum, and, in order to release the trustees from any 
seeming risk, he placed in their hands,twenty demand 
notes, of a hundred dollars each, having his own signa- 
ture, as security; thus making himself and his business 
responsible. Printed copies of the notes, with coupons 
attached, were circulated for subscriptions. The pur- 
chase of one of the coufions, by any person, is a gift 
toward the canceling of the original note which its 
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duplicate represents. As soon as all the coupons of one 
of the duplicates or copies is thus disposed of, the origi- 
nal note corresponding to it is at once redeemed. Mr. 
Hoyt writes that the “plan is working well.” Abouta 
third of the two thousand dollars has already been given 
by this method. The coupons are for smaller and larger 
sums,—from one to fifty dollars,—the wording being 
similarin all. “As soon as the superintendent gets a 
hundred dollars, or any part of that amount, he takes it 
to the treasurer who holds the original note, and redeems 
the coupons.” 

The second method is intended to engage the Sunday- 
school in raising money, and is a development of the old 
idea of selling “ bricks,” or card certificates standing for 
bricks, at a dime apiece. In this instance, the thing 
sold is a pasteboard ring an inch or so in diameter. The 
rings cost forty cents per thousand, obtained at a box 
factory. To each ring a bent wire fastener, like an S, is 
attached, by which one ring can be linked to another. 
The scholar takes twenty-four of these loose “links,” 
and endeavors to “sell” them at a dime apiece. As 
fast as he thus gets gifts for them, he unites the rings, or 
links, together, until he has disposed of them all. These 
twenty-four make what is called a “section,” and the 
scholar carries it, with the money ($2.40), to the school 
on the Sunday following the completion of his work. 
On each ring is written, by the superintendent, in red 
ink, its number in the order of sale, and the name of the 
donor or buyer, as, “ No. 151, George Jones,”—the name 
being copied from the scholar’s soliciting card when he 
brings it back with the section sold. A bit of ribbon— 
the scholar’s “ chosen color ”—is tied to the last link of 
his section, and the whole is attached to the main chain 
suspended from the ceiling of the Sunday-school room. 

This process may be indefinitely repeated, one scholar 
disposing of any number of links, and being able to point 
out several Sections adorned with his particular color. 
Later, all the sections will be painted in water-colors to 
correspond with their bows of ribbon, on the side not 
inscribed with the donors’ name: The chain is to be 
conspicuous at the dedication of the new building. The 
method “is called The Silver Link Chain Fund, because 
each link is sold for a silver dime.” 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


——_—<>——_———_ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893. 


Missouri, state, at Springfield... .................00.eeeseeeee Daly 12-14 
North Dakota, state, at Devil’s Lake................ ...06 July 12-14 
Wisconsin, state, at Monona Lake 
Kentucky, state, at Ashland ............6.ccccedeee sesees August 22-24 
North Carolina, state, at Greensboro’ ...............++ August 22-24 
* Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo.........Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
World’s Second, at St. Louis, Mo........0. ...000ce00es September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pittsburgh................00+ - October 10-12 





THE RURAL SETTLEMENTS IN THE WEST. 


BY F. G. ENSIGN. 


Three-fourths of our people live in the country, and in 
some counties not one-quarter of those attend church or 
* Sunday-school; and the number of those who do not 
attend is increasing rapidly. A recent inquiry into the 
condition of several counties in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Towa, and Nebraska, has revealed the fact that the Sun- 
day-school membership is diminishing rather than in- 
creasing. Waukesha County, Wisconsin, has about ten 
thousand persons of school age not in any Sunday- 
school, while some ten vacant and deserted churches 
exist. One of the oldest ministers in the county, Mr. 
Camp, said last spring that there were fourteen churches 
of his denomination in the county twenty-five years ago, 
and only eight now. 

Sauk’ County has eight thousand persons of school age 
not now in Sunday-school; and one of the leading min- 
isters in that county and in the state, Mr. Richards of 
Baraboo, has said the churches of his denomination are 
growing weaker in that county,—which is true of others, 
Eau Claire County had, one year ago, but seventeen 
per cent of the persons of school age, in the country 
settlements, in Sunday-school. Winona County, Min- 
nesota, has discovered “ alarming destitution in the rural 
districts of the county,” so far as Sunday-school attend- 
ance is concerned; and Henry County, Illinois, finds, or 
did find last year, nine deserted and unoccupied churches, 
and settlements where the children had never been to 
Sunday-school; while Koox County, Illinois, its old 
secretary asserts, had, a year or "two ago, twenty-five 


in that county, this year, in which there has not been a 
Sunday-school for ten and twelve years. Similar facts 
have been discovered in twenty counties in Iowa, and in 
several counties in Nebraska. 

These things have awakened the most serious inquiry 
in the minds of some of the far-sighted and careful 
Christians, and a remedy has been sought. By a little 
investigation it-was discovered that these people do not, 
and, as things now are, will not, come to the towns and 
cities to church and Sunday-schpol; nor are they able or 
willing to sustain services of their gwn of any one de- 
nomination. But they can and will sustain a union 
Sunday-school when it is properly organized and sus- 
tained, This has been faithfully tried in Pottawattamie, 
Harrison, Fremont, Jasper, Polk, Mills, Keokuk, Wash- 
ington, and a dozen other counties in Iowa, and in sev- 
eral counties in Nebraska, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Kansas, 

This Sunday-school Union missionary is a sort of 
pastor-at-large for all the people who are not reached by 
the churches, and goes out as the representative of all 
the churches; and, as such a representative, he finds 
ready access to all the homes of the people. 

This movement began seventeen years ago, through 
the efforts of the superintendent of the American Sunday- 
school Union, at Chicago, and in every case where 
wisely conducted it has been successful far beyond what 
was anticipated. Many counties have doubled the num- 
ber of their Sunday-schools, while others have more 
than doubled their Sunday-school attendance. The 
American Sunday-school Union has stood behind this 
work, and added to it its store of practical experience in 
doing strictly interdenominational work, and in raising 

unds to support the work; for this is the work on which 

such efforts usually come to grief. In the enthusiasm of 
a convention, it is voted to put a Sunday-school missiqn- 
ary into the county, and it is voted to raise eight hun- 
dred dollars to support him. Having voted for such a 
good thing, many people seem to think that is all that 
can reasonably be required of them ; and so, if the com- 
mittee employ a missionary, they frequently find them- 
selves hopelessly in debt in less than a year, and the 
work dies of good resolutions and debt. Where the 
Union co-operates, it raises the money needed, or gets 
the committee to do so, before the missionary begins his 
work, and then the plans of the committee are carried 
out, and the work is a success, It actually accomplishes 
the most desirable and important thing in rural evan- 
gelization, and does it so as to be of permanent value to 
the churches of all denominations. 


Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_»——_ 
THOUGHTS ON RELIGION.* 


Manifold are the phases of religious thought, and 
almost innumerable the themes and methods chosen for 
its expression. Hasty critics sometimes declare the 
present a materialistic age, disinclined to pay much at- 
tention to the quiddities of scholasticism or the intrica- 
cies of theolozical speculation; and this is true as re- 
gards the non-essentials of faith and life. But seldom, 
in all the Christian centuries, has there been a more 
earnest striving for the perception and inculcation of 
religious truth, or a more intense yearning to make that 
truth widely manifest. As in every period of intellec- 
tual activity, there is some waste of energy and some 
idle speculation; but certainly these are not times of 
spiritual indifference. 

Four books of minor importance, yet every one marked 
by signs of manifest and constant zeal, may be grouped 
for brief notice, as indicative of a desire to phrase old 
truths in new words; to present the perennial law of 
righteousness in fresh outward form. The World of the 
Unseen, which bears the sub-title An Essay on the 
Relation of Higher Space to Things Eternal, is a small 
volume by the Rev. Arthur Willink, an English minis- 
ter. Its purpose is to consider the so-called “ fourth 
dimension ” of space, of which so much is made by Sir 
W. R. Hamilton and later writers on quaternions ; and, 
on the basis of the assumed or proved fa@rthat there 





* The World of the Unseen: An Essay on the Relation of Higher 
Space to Things Eternal. By Aradbur Willink. imo, cloth, pp. vi, 
184. New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.:5 


Present-Day Theology. By Lewis F. Stearns, D D. With biographi- 


eal &etch by Dr. George L. Prentixs, and introductory letter by Profes- 
sor G. P. Fisher. 12mo, cloth. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $2.50. 


The Newer Religious Thinking. 


By David Nelson Beach. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 230. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 


Price, $1.25. 





hundred less children in S&nday-school than it had 
fifteen years ago. Several settlements have been found 







Things New and Old: Sermons by Robert Collyer, 12mo, cloth, 


may be some other way of conceiving of dimensions than 
by length, breadth, and height, to bring to our minds. 
the possibility that the invisible, the unknown, the dia- 
embodied, the spiritual, the heavenly, may be here and 
now, about us and within us. The author (wha frankly 
confesses that he cannot himself grasp, as some have 
done, the central postulate of the fourth dimension) in- 
dulges in no improper or dangerous speculations; and 
the general effect of his treatise is to deepen the reader’s 
sense of the infinite unsearchableness of divine things, 
and at the same time to quicken his trust in God and 
his notion of personal duty toward the Omnipresent and 
Eternal. 

_Present-Day Theology is a third volume from the pen 
of the late Professor Lewis F. Stearns of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, whose book on The Evidence of Chris- 
tian Experience was cordially commended in these 
columns on its appearance, and whose death, soon after, 
was deemed a serious loss to progressive and devout 
Christian thought in America, The present posthu- 
mously made collection of Professor Stearns’s utterances 
is an abler book than his not wholly satisfactory eulogis- 
tic biography of Henry’ B. Smith, and is worthy of a 
place beside his first work. Its pages are not, as a rule, 
positively polemic or radically destructive, but re-empha- 
size and restate the great truths of Christianity for the 
modern world. Spirituality of thought and directness of 
utterance characterize them all. There are in thie volume 
tender words of commemoration of the dead author, by 
Professors Prentiss and Fisher, and a photographic por- 
trait of his face, which indicates solid conscientiousness, 
and shows no sigh of the illness that so speedily termi- 
nated his life. 

Similar in title, but different in tone, is the Rev. Da- 
vid N. Beach’s The Newer Religious Thinking. The 
author, a hard-working and devout Congregational min- 
ister in Eastern Massachusetts, here seeks to state, as an 
appeal rather than an argument, some of the things that 
seem to him to indicate the trend of thought in the 
“ evangelical ” denominations of England and America, 
as the nineteenth century closes. The general spirit of 
the work reminds one of. that fly-leaf of an old pulpit 
Bible on which was hastily pencilled, as though in 
unconscious summary of all within, the single word 
“Christ.” The so-called “ Christocentric ” theology of 
Professor Ladd and the Andover theologians has evi- 
dently sunk deeply into the heart of the author of the 
sermons here collected, and has fused his words into a 
mass that glows with a light that can hardly fail to attract 
the reader, Here, as in Professor Stearns’s volume, con- 
servative minds will find many things with which they 


-| can agree, and few that will seem to them hasty or errant; 


omissions, rather than commissions, naturally appear to 
be the chief demerit of most of such books, in the eyes 
of those accustomed to more methodical works in sys- 
tematic theology, or more distinctly evangelistic sermons 
on personal salvation. Rhetorically, the book is inferior 
to Mr. Beach’s previous writing; he is so intensely in ear- 
nest that he pays little attention to style, and at times is 
almost incoherent. 

The fourtif volume on the present list is the work ofa 
Unitarian, yet is published by a conservative Episcopal 
house, and is addressed to a general rather than a de- 
nominational public. Robert Collyer (whose Things 
New and Old, the work now reviewed, has for its frontis- 
piece a photogravure of his cheery face) is a poet rather 
than a theologian or a biblical student, and his pulpit 
methods resemble those of a Beecher or a Brooks, rather 
than those of a Bushnell ora William M. Taylor, Meas- 
ured by what they proffer, these sermons are fresh and 
stimulating; in particular, the sermon on Instantaneous 
Photographs is the best (so far as the present writer is 
aware) yet written on its theme, It may well be read 
and pondered, as a help in character buildings by the 
great army of amateur photographers,—who, after all, 
are human beings. 





The sacred poetry of our language attracts a growing 
attention from both literary critics and church his- 
torians. The Rev. C. J. Abbey, who co-operated with 
Canon Overton in an admirable account of the English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century, gives usin his Re- 
ligious Thought in Old English Verse a very interesting 
survey of the field from Caedmon down to Michael Bruce, 
As compared with Dr. George Macdonald’s England's 
Antiphon, the book is abundant in biographical and 
bibliographical details, including a vastly larger number 
of poets, and generally, if not always, illustrating their 
work with specimens. But it is much inferior to the 
other in its critical matter. Mr. Abbey is neither a very 





pp. 208. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1. 
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bad critic nor a very good one. His estimates are 
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neithér banal nor brilliaat; and, while he 
+ gives much in his selections that has but 
slight claims to be called poetry, and often 
shows a weak sense of proportion in that, 
he does tell us what we most want to 
know about a great number of secondary 
writers, whom others omit. It is surpris- 
ing that he shows no acquaintance with 
Mr. Farr’s two admirable collections for 
the reign of Elizabeth and that of James, 
and that he seems not to be aware that 
the Rev. Michel Wigglesworth was an 
American, (8vo, pp. xiii, 456. London: 
Sampson Low, Mayston, and Company.) 


The controversy on the’ origin, history, 
and authority of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which has lately been carried on in Ger- 
many, has called forth numerous pam- 
phiets, brochures, articles, etc,, on the 
mooted point, many of which are of slight 
value. Of those of permanent utility noth- 
ing better has been produced than Zahn’s 
Das Apostolische Symbolum: Eine Skizze 
seiner Geschichte und einer Priifung seines 
Inhalts (“ The Apostles’ Creed: A Sketch 
of its History and an Examination of its 
Contents”). The author is the leading 
German conservative scholar in the de- 
partment of New Testament and early 
patristic literatures. He furnishes here, 
in the objective manner of the best scholar- 
ship, a sketch of the history and contents 
of the Creed, convincingly showing that 
its roots and central thoughts, including 
that much disputed statement, “conceived 
of the Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin 
Mary,” go up to the apostolic era, even if 
the present form of the Creed cannot in 
all particulars be traced that far. Natu- 
rally the author has used much of the 
materials furnished by that pioneer scholar 
in this department, the late Professor Cas- 
pari of Christiania; but he has added a 
good “deal from ‘his own critical research. 
(8vo, paper, pp. 103. Erlangen and Leip- 
sic: Deichert Nachfolger.) 


A Boston publishing house has done 
wisely in reissuing here, from English 
sheets, Mr. C. Lloyd Morgan’s octavo on 
Animal Life and Intelligence. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s chapters are at once scientific and 
popular; they are marked by an earnest 
love of animals, which yet does not lead 
the author into any extravagance of special 
pleading; and, on the whole, the treatment 
is judicious, especially as regards the vexed 
question concerning the middle ground 
between mere unintelligent instinct, as of 
the earthworm, and apparently deliberate 
ratiocinative choice. (8vo, cloth, pp. 
xvi, 512. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
Price, $4.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The New York correspondent of The 
Literary World makes the interesting 
statement that Mr. George Kennan, when 
he proposed to the editors of The Century 
that he write a series of articles on the 
Russian convict system, did so under the 
impression that Russia had been unjustly 
censured at the bar of the world’s opinion. 
His painstaking observations, however, 
reversed this view, and gave the reading 
public his now famous arraignment. 

Not all of our American periodicals 
desirous of being called representative of 
the “better classes” unite in sneering 
at philanthropy in sociology or economics. 
The Atlantic Monthly finds Mr, Riis’s 
new book, The Children of the Poor, at 
once optimistic and practical, and says: 
“It is in making the children good men 
and women, and consequently good citi- 
zens, that society is to be repaid for the 
oases occasioned by the social condition of 
the parents, and to be protected from fur- 
ther losses in the future; and'the peculiar 





conditions of life, even for’ the poofest in 


American cities, render this the easiest 
solution of the problem. Save the chil- 
dren, and each one removed from the 
street to the school is not only a brand 
snatched from the burning, but 4 mission- 
ary sent among the heathen at our own 
doors.” 


Mrs. Margaret Oliphant is best known 
to her own generation as a novelist. It 
is not improbable that posterity will think 
of her rather as an eminent biographer, 
who was driven to write novels by the 
dominant literary taste of hertime, The 
series of her biographical works opens with 
the Life of Edward Irving (1862), and in- 
cludes Dr. Robert Lee (in part, 1869), 
Francis of Assisi (1871), Montalembert 
(1872), Dante (1877), Moliare (in part, 
1879), Cervantes (1880), Sheridan (1883), 
Principal Tulloch (1888), and Chalmers 
(1898). Besides these, it is chiefly the 
biographical element which is of perma- 
nent value in her Sketches of the Reign 
of George II. (1869), Makers of Florence 
(1874), Makers of Venice (1887), Royal 
Edinburgh (1891), Jerusatem the Holy 
City (1892), and her Literary History of 
England (1882 and 1893). In addition to 
these we have had from her many delight- 
ful single papers, like that in which she 
summed up her impressions of the, Car- 
lyles. In fact, she shows a keen interest in 
pronounced types of personality, and an 
insight into them amounting almost to 
genius. Her latest book, on Chalmers, is 
highly appreciative, although her sympa- 
thies al ways have been with the Established 
Kirk; of which she is a member. She 
points out that the great Free Churchman 
might have been the first statesman of his 
day, if he bad not been called to be its 
greatest preacher. é ° 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. .The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, 





For deranged nervous system, use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr. Charles Woodhouse, 
Rutland, Vt., says: “I have used it consid- 
erably, and can testify to its great value in 
functional derangements of the nervous sys- 
tem.” 





* 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Your mother raised you. And your grand- 
mother raised your mother on the Gail Borden e 
Brand Condensed Milk. It's the oldest brand, it’s 
the richest brand, it’s the most reliable brand, of con- 
densed. milk ever offered to the public. Grocers and 
druggists. 3 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 
LIFE OF PAUL. 

The best help on the lessons from July to 
November. Contains colored Chart of Paul’s 
Life, Skeich of Paul’s Life, How to Study Paul’s 
Life, Order and Analysis of Epistles, Chart of 
Acts, with analysis, etc. Price, 15cts. Enclose 
coin between pieces of card-board. Address, 


Rev. 1.N. EARLE, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 
un APERS 18 COLORS. Send for free cam- 
5 Sra ety Soret Sei 


. 

Best « 
Pri Tr (week! “ Fal timer.” Ad- 
dress Leonard Pub. Go, Albany, : ¥. 





GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


nd for catalogues. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 


Book Covers avo Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 6O Ann St., N. Y. 








Mrs, Crfts's Primary Teacher's Quarter, 
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excellent.” 


Only the best books could be sent 

out, 

* inspection plan. 
would be disappointing to you—and 
to the publishers; more books than 
dollars would come back. 
following letters show that we make 


way “Hints on Child-Training” 
H, Clay Trumbull. 


“The ‘Hints on Child-Training’ is just received. 













with a hope of success, on the 
Any other kind 


The 


mistake in sending out in this 


It is both elegant and 








with it,—had already treasured some of 
charmed with it. 


be found a full library of hints to her.” 


‘Please find enclosed one dollar for Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘ Hints on Child- 
Training,’ which you were so kind as to send for my examination. 


School Times, and used them in the Mothers’ Meetings of our W. C. T, U,” 


**] duly received Trumbull's ‘ Hints on Child-Training,’ and can say I am 
Myself a grandfather, I shall send it on to my daughter for her 
perusal; for she is the mother of a very bright two-year-old boy, and I know it will 


I am delighted 
its articles as editorials in The Sunday 









Sunday-school teacher ought to have. 
with thanks for the opportunity.” 


‘* When I ordered ‘ Hints on Child-Training' from your advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times, I had an idea that I would have to return it as unsatisfac- 
tory, because of making books there seems to’be no end; but a ten-minute 
examination convinces me that the book is what I want and what every parent and 
I herewith enclose postal note for one dollar, 





paying the postage. 


either retain it and remit the 






Any subscriber to The; Sunday 
School Times can have the book sent 
to him for examination, the publishers 
After looking 
over the book, the subscriber may 


($1.00), or return it, paying only the 
return postage, which is 12 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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price 








“In this small, 
and Sabbath-schools, the purpose bein 
of the several books. 


Analyzed. Religious 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A, Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 2ic. 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every. student, shonld have at. hand President Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 


per-bound book the sacred writin; 
to impart an intel) 
Any student of the e finds himself benefited by a frequent perusal of this little 
book, his interest being rekindled, and his knowledge 0 
“The Bible in a nutshell,” “ Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
pers, without exception, have most heartily recommended it as a 
welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading and study. ’ 


ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 
HARRY 8. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 


are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 
nt idea of the general contents and chi ter 


hened and confirmed. 


FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID, $1.00. 








UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H, DOANE. 


The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author. 


. | Add 5c, per copy if ordered by mail. 
680 por 160. | Specimen pages free on request, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





A Charming New Music Book. 


Chiming Voices 


For Sunday-Schools. 
BY J. H. ROSECRANS AND J. T. TOOP. 
NOW READY. Board-cover edition, $40 per hun- 
dred. By mail a." 35 cents each. 
PREE COPY. rintendents can have speci- 
men copy free, by sending nume of schooland ten cents 
to pay mailing expenses. Address, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


In the Sunpay-scHooL, and in 
the CuristIAN ENDEAVOR Soctery, use 


LIVING HYMNS 


by WANAMAKER AnD SwENEY. 
Sample copy, by mail, 50 cts.; words, 15 cts. 
JOHN J. HOOD, **+ti= 


raice,e. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
VisiTor containing anthems. 

THE JOHN UBRCH CoO., Cincinnati, 0. 

THE COMING C. E. HYMN-BOOK 

the C. E. edition of * THE NEW SONG,” 




















KEEP COPIES OF YO LETTERS. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required. 





- A library Collector, also cov- 
ers, labels, numbers, etc., our 
FREE pm ape library books. . 
@ Woglom Co, 122 Nassau 8... 
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A great many of tthe readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offer-d are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THe Sryi.zs. 

Fol) cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


additional. 
Two or more, 0 centseach. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
| excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Bingle one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volame for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
| permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 
Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SC TIMES is published weekly 
“s the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
These rates include pos! 


tage: 
One COPY, OME YEAT,.....00000 reersererseseecsesessereesers $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo 1 Stu- 
fone. $1.00 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 
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9 club subscriber intends to change bis or ber 

‘or a few weeks only, we will mai! an extra 

copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 

per week. 
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FOREIGN ‘COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times Ab pl bongs to of the 
governs te embraced in the U a al Postal Union at 
the following rates, which 
One copy, one year, a pre all 


or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
ministers and missionar 

one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
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2% Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
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JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all ether claims. 


$500,000.00 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. SOOM TOOMERY President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RIC HARD mans, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLI Aa, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, See. Agency Dept. 
“pennowens. 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Istael Morris, Jos. K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charlies 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
John & Gerhard. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 
A book on the nature and history of friend- 


ship, and its as a force in the world. 

413p pages (7944 inches), richly bound in cloth 
en a box. Price, $3.00. 

The Knightly Soldier. 


A Bi of Major Hen 
New pn sed edition. 
| inches), illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Ward Camp. 
pages (55x 


8 men of the best student-soldier of 

nion. Just the book for wide-awake ft 
men, for Sunday - school libraries and for | 
young men’s associations. 


‘A Mode! Superintendent. 





Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
| tee. It isan object lesson, showing how a good 

superintendent actuall did his arts. Bound 
in cloth, with a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 
| 188 pages (544x744 inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Suntiay-School. 


} The Sunday- School : 

| Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman 

| cher Lectures before Yale fo egg, Mas me for | 
dsome], 


1888, 415 pages, 54484, inches. 
bound in cloth. wi $1.50. 

| Teaching and Mangere 

| A book of 399 (547% inches), bound 
in cloth. Price, $1.00. a4 y the Popu- | 


|. lar hand-book on Seobenaibanl teaching 
| Hints on Child-Training. 
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| scope and methods of ae wise training om 
dren. 311 pages (544744 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood einiinsed. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 


must be tested 


A_ book of 390 pages 
844 inches), ; was 


Price, $2.00. 





| The importance 


} This is the life-story of an peep + ge 4 fine x. 


_ Aseries of brief essa 
volume complete in i 


‘ Asketch of the life and work of Henry P. | 


Its Origin, Mission, | 
Bee- | 


y | conferences of college students at Northfield. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and of 


primitive facts by which theological opinions | the light of Oriental methods of thought and 
x | manner of speech. 38 pages (534<7% 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


| Kadesh-barnea. 





and probable siteofKadesh- | 

barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of tH® exodus and the | 
| southern boundary of the Holy Land. } 
The book has rare value and fascination for | 
— students, and for the unlearned Bible | 
reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- } 
| venture quite out of the usual e a ence of | 
| “rem, even in the desert of the anderings. 

wo ma 


S elllnaes’ ustrations. Price, $3. va 
Principles and Practice. | 
| 


9 inches). 


Jy six volumes. Each 


These essays in the realm of c ter and 
of conduct, deal with fundamental principles 
in their application to the affairs of every-day 
lifes 200 pages per book (454644 inches), 
tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in a 

x. Price, $2508 set, or ‘fifty cents a volume 
for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 

| 1. Moral Color-Blindness. 

2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success, 
These sermons were delivered before the 


Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
la duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
| in manly living. In one volume of 58 pages 

| (65%X7% inches). Price, 30 cents. 


| 
Light on the Story of Jonah. | 


Important facts in recent Assyrian discov- 
eries are here 7 to bear upon the Book 
Jonah. The book can be read to advan 

by all who are interested in the truth of the 


Bible story. 19 , with illustrations (544x< 
| 744 inches). Price 20 cents. ws 


| The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 
y | of Love. 


A néw view of the Ten Commandments in 





ches). 
Price, 25 cents. 
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Whether quaffed 
from a vessel off 
tin, glass or gold; 

There’s nothing so 
good for the young 
or the old—as 
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A delicious health- 
giving, thirst-satis- 
| fying beverage. A 
| temperance drink for 
temperance peer ~ 


Sold and Enjoyed Bverywhere. 


cent pack of this deli- | 
Lt, b Don ive den poe de if a dealer, for the 
be ny of larger prot, tells you some other kind is 
“just as ’*—'tis false. No imitation is as 
| good as.the genuine Hiaes’, 
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A PRACTIC AL EVERY DAY 


a COOK BOOK 


ie comainins over 2,500 
E teciea recipes, 320 
REE in cloth. Don’t fail to 


ap WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P, o.1 Box 287. New York City, N. y. 


~_ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
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tin cams at 7fc. 
investors and only | manefactarers. Philadelpitia, F Pa. 
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PENCI “ 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 
It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
Times, sud send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
_. ___— MS ERSEY city, ae J. 


or _ AGENTS, WANTED. ON New Paten oS 


Agents making $50 SS week. 
onroe Eraser urs Co.. X 1133. La Crosse, 
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Columbia 
Bicycles. 


It may be maintained that there 
would be 

Five-Sixths 

. Less Illness 


in the community if Bicycles 
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were more generally use 
Keep out in the open air, but do 


not over-exert yourself i in ex- 
ercising. Use a Bicycle be- 


|} "8° Mechanicians 
|}estimate that it requires 


Five-Sixths 
less force for a person to 
cle ak eo. wens 











COVENANT OF LOVE. 


be needed to walk the 
HI distance. , 
'\\\ Columbia catalogue free at our 
\\ offices and at our agencies; by 
|| mail fortwo two-cent stamps. 
| 
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THE 
TEN COMMANDMENTS 
AS A 








BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A new view of the Ten Com- 
mandments in the light of Oriental 
methods of thought and manner of 
speech. Instead of being arbitrary 
commands of God, they are shown 
to be ten clauses in a covenant of 


love. To gain this view of them is 








to learn how love is the fulfilling of | 
the law. 

98 pages (5% X7% inches). Price, 25 
cents. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


FREAKS OF FASHION. 
[By Christina G. Rossetti.) 


Such a hubbub in the nests, 
Such a bustle and squeak ! 

Nestlings, guiltless of a feather, . 
Learning just to speak, 

Ask—“‘ And how tao the fashions?” 
From a cavernous beak. 





Perched on bushes, perched on hedges, 
Perched on firm hahas, 
er on anything that holds them, 
bo papas and grave — 
Teach the knowledge-thirsty nestlings : 
Hear the gay papas. 


Robin says: “A scarlet waistcoat 
Will be all the wear, 
Snug, and also cheerful looking 
For the frostiest air, 
Comfortable for the chest too 
When one comes to plume and pair.” 


“ Neat gray hoods will be in vogue,” 
Quoth a Jackdaw: “Glossy gray, 

Setting close, yet setting easy, 
Nothing fly-away ; 

Suited to our misty mornings, 
A la negligée,” 


Flushing salmon, flushing sulphur, 
Haughty © Yockatoos 

Answer—* Hoods may do for mornings, 
But for.evenings choose 

High head-dresses, curved like crescents, 
Such as well-bred persons use,” 


“Top-knots, yes; yet more essential 
Still, a train or tail,” 

Sereamied the Peacock : “Gemmed and lustrous 
Not too stiff, and not too frail ; 

Those are best which rearrange as 
Fans, and spread or trail.” 


Spoke the Swan, entrenched behind 
An inimitable neck : 

“ After all, there’s nothing sweeter 
For the lawn or lake 

Than simple white, if fine and flaky 
And absolutely free from speck.’ 


“ Yellow,” hinted a Canary, 
“Warmer, not less distingué,” 
“ Peach eolor,” put in a Lory, 
“ Cannot look outré.”’ 
“* All the colors are in fashion, 
And are right,” the Parrots say, ’ 





“Very well. But do contrast 
Tints harmonious,” 
Pi a Blackbird, justly proud 
f bill aurigerous ; 
“ Half the world may learn a lesson 
As to that from us.’ 





Then a Stork took up the word: 
‘“* Aim at height and chic: 

Not high heels, they’re common ; 
Stilied legs, not thick, 

Nor yet thin:” he just glanced downward 
And snapped to his beak. 


somehow, 


Here a rustling and a whirring, 
As of fans outspread, 

Ilinted that mamas felt anxious 
Lest the next thing said 

Might prove Jess thar quite judicious, 
Or even underbred, 


So a mother Auk resumed 
The broken thread of speech : 

* Let colors sort themselves, my dears, 
Yellow, or red, or peach ; 

The main points, as 1t seems to me, 
We mothers have to teach, 


“ Are form and texture, elegance, 
An air reserved, sublime; 

The mode of wearing what we wear 
With due regard to month and clime. 

But now, let’s all compose ourselves, 
It’s almost break fast-time.” 


A hubbub, a squeak, a bistle! 
Who cares to chatter or sing 
With delightful breakfast coming? 
Yet they whisper under the wing: 
“So we may wear whatever we like, 
9) 


Anything, everything ! 





THE MORAL EFFECT OF 
PRETTY GOWNS. 
[Margaret E. Sangster, in The Congregationalist.] 


I have chosen the adjective “pretty ” 
rather than “elegant,” “costly,” or even 
“ tasteful,” because “ pretty” is exactly 
what I mean. The other day at sunset I 
was on my way home, after hours of ab- 
sence, and, with the pressure of desire to 
be beside my own hearth, felt little inclined 
tostop anywhere. But as I passed a neigh- 
bor’s a girl I know tapped on the window 
and then ran to the door, throwing it open 
so that the light in the hall streamed out 
on the shadowy street. 

“Come in, dear,” cried my girl friend, 
coaxingly, “TI have something to show 

ou.’ 
. So in I went, and with real interest ex- 
amined the lovely water-color, framed in 
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Hi age py 


am ew York, had 


at the 
sent her fora birthday present. As I said, 
I know ans ad is one of my girls, and 


I know her J and they both occupy a 
warm corner in my heart. One of these 
days they are to be married, and I think 
they will be very happy, so congenial are 
their tastes and so generous are their sym- 


pathies. 

What has all this to do with the moral 
effect of a pretty gown? More than you 
imagine. 

Fanny’s mother died five years ago, and 
‘Fanny has been mother as well as sister to 
three brothers, bright, sturdy little fellows, 
rapidly shooting up to tall, aggressive adu- 
lescence. Fanny has had a great deal to 
do, far too much for one so young, it 
Providence had not ordained it as her 
duty, and some time ago she began to feel 
that she had no time to spend on her dress. 

“Tt is as much as I can do,” she told me, 
“toslip into a pa 8 in the morning and 

stay in itallday; 1 haven’t time to put 
house dresses on, much less to make them, 
and then John never gets here before nine 
o’clock. When I expect him, I make a 
toilet on purpose.” , 

Meanwhile, the boys were growing un- 
manageable. They were bright, loving 
fellows, but the street was growing increas- 
ingly attractive tothem. Ot their futher, a 
lawyer, absorbed in his profession and a 
recluse in his library when at home, they 
saw little. It depended on Fanny to tide 
her brothers over the critical time when 
boyhood’s bark slips over the bar into the 
open sea of manhood. 

Fanny and I put our heads together, and 
I urged upon her the trial of personal 
charm as a home missionary effort. I beg- 
ged her to discard her wrappers. They are 
garments fit only for one’s dressing-room or 
for an invalid’s leisure. ‘ Let your broth- 
ers see you simply but prettily dressed 
every day, looking bright and neat and 
sweet, with little touches of adornment 
about your costume, and observe whether 
or not the effect will not be for good.” 

The effect was at once visible in the line 
of a certain toning-up of the whole house. 
It is notefor nothing that the soldier in | 
service is required to keep his uniform and | 
accouterments in perfect repair and in | 
shining cleanliness. A profound truth | 
lies under the strict requirements of mili- | 
tary discipline, for he who is negligent of | 
the less will inevitably slur the greater. 

Fanny’s simple gray cashmere, with its | 
pink satin bows, made her more careful 
that her table should be attractively ap- 
pointed as well as generously provided 
with viands, it made her intolerant of dust 
in the parlor, it sent her on a tour of in- | 
spection to the boys’ rooms. She found, | 
she could not explain how, that she had 
time enough for everything, time to go| 
walking with her brothers, time to talk | 
with them over school affuirs and over 
the matches and games in which they took | 
delight. The boys realized tliat they 
counted for a good deal in their sister's 
eyes, that she thought it worth while to 

dress for them, and they were, therefore, 
on their best behavior. 

You can fill out the story for yourselves. 
Perhaps some of you are at work in Sab- 
bath schools, and working girls’ clubs, and 
young people’s reading-rooms. Do not 
make the mistake in supposing that there 
is any merit in going into these benevolent 
works in a dowdy gown or an unbecoming | 
hat. Try, the effect of a pretty toilet; ' 
you will discover it to have far-reaching | 
influence on the side of good morals. 











WONDER UL Country | 
this, with Vacuum | 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


WALL PAPER 
a ae 


ag taal 


CHAS. M.N. KILLEN, 614 & 616 So. 20th St. Phi 


cent atin | teres 
























The Only Dust 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 
around, is 


GOLD DUST. . 


For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as 


GOLD DUST <=; 












WASHING _ <== 
POWDER © 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers, 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montréal. 
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WE own and run the largest retail Boot 
and Shoe store in New England, and this Boot 
is made exclusively for us, and cannot be bought 
at any price of any one else anywhere. It 
is Dongola, Solid Leather and Perfect 


Fitting. 























The Snowblack Shawknit Stockings, 
PERMANENTLY BLACK, 
SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, 
HAVE BEEN IN HICH REPUTE ror YEARS. 


Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the 


Manufacturers. 
MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, Style 18s8 a 25c., Post-pald. 
EXTRA-FINE 4 ~ 1909 2 280,“ 
EXTRA-FIN 
Prom beet combed yam, bet a goy 
MEDIUM-STOU oy 
i and | rib, for Boys and Qiris, ; ” vi a4ec, “ : 


a Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Wil Not 
Cut 
hn Stay. Through. 


Acknowledged the BESTDRESS STAY 00 the marke 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differefitly and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the ‘Ever Beady.’’ 








Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND BETAILERS, 


ROWN & METZNER, 535 Market Street, San Franci 








These points we 
guarantee, and will 
| refund the money /o 
any one who, for any 
reason, is dissatisfied with 
any pair that we sell, Sent 
express prepaid for $1.47. 
C, D, E, EE widths. Com- 
mon Sense or Opera Toe. Sizes 
1 t78. You can save many dol- 
lars by buying your Boots and 
Shoes of us. Why won't you send 
just your name and address on a 
postal card for “Shoe Facts” 

free? Forty illustrations of the latest styles, 
MOOAR BROS., 1088a Washington St., Boston. 


“Shoes ave bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 


Beat aaa} OOK AT THIS 


glove. We send a pair (our own 
meh tocay perset U5. caves 
in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 
























































AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOT ! 


Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


Bright specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
wear, underwear, neglige shirts, and all other dress 
details. Moderate prices for best qualities. 

JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 
Samples and prices upon application. 


O’NEILLS, 


oem Avenme, poem te qaes, Serees, bing 1 Sontag 
r mportersand dealersin Goods, n 
etc.. in the Cnited States, send tor damaplosnnd prices. 














SPECI MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand 8t., New York. 
Sepots. B 








The Knightly Soldier. 


By CuaPpLtain H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of ‘the 
Union. His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
| companion in camp, in field, and in prison. The book was writ- 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the inspiration of that service. It is unique among the per- 
sonal stories of the war. 





_, “*We are glad to see a ‘new and revised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier.’ 
Not that the first edition required ‘revision’ of any kind, but imple for the merit 
of the book from the es its value as an inspiring tribute to one of the noblest 
young heroes who offered up his life in the last war. When we first read the book 
we thought it was the very best biography that had grown out of the War. As we 
look it over now in the new edition, it has lost none of its freshness, and we are 
still unable to think of any other to compare with it. The young student-soldier 
oy his mami oe joe Tg pa ~ hay we. ry in all that struggle deserved 

w . nell a to 
Yale in tees hort pp! mp in commemorative address at 
‘For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prim 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left bie peer.” 


The Independent (New York). 
A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches. Illustrated. Price, 


$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
| lishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
9 F be7s5 G0 White Reed 

’ 
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Strange 
Pulpits 


A preacher will welcome 
any help to a wise choice of 
congregational hymns. How 


may he know what hymns are 
likely”'to be familiar and ac- 
ceptable to the strange congre- 


gation ? 

The National Hymn-Book, 
edited by Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, S. T. D., will. give the 
needed aid. It is a remark- 
able little book. 

We shall be glad to send to 
you free sample pages giving 
the plan of the book in full. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





























“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY." 


There is ~ right way and a wrong way to clean 
house, This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Sapoiio and try it in your next house-cloaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so u ach that you 
ee 0 emai. 


A Child Kn ows 


the Comfort, Luxury and ~20'w ofa 
FERRIS’ 


CORSET WAIST. 








thy vl 


Sith 


‘Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
‘Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


EERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 


341 Broadway, New York: 


THE WORLD’ S$ FAIR 
Accommodation MenGquactess, 
1128 Masonic Temple; Chicago. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTELS AND PRIVATE HOUSES. 
MODEBATE CHARGES. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
REFERENCES: Messrs. Henry W. King & Co., Chi- 
esers, Tefft, Weller, & Co., New York. 
act an pe as your broker, Our pay comes from you, 
and we protect your interésts. Make your wants 
known, end we will arrange your accommodations in 
vance of your arrival, and you will be sure of com- 
able soorwee © with respectable people. Write us 
for full particu 


tytn FAIR ROOMS. 


Rae 


ny | nelec pr <a Rommes near the Fair eels our 
laity. nd eye Ya Wortp’s Farr Ac- 
Geersobaeton Co. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lil. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL. | - 


HE Lay College. Revere, Mass, . Suburb of B Boston. 

For Christian Endeavors, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Pee tx ra tetetaale. 1350 Pine St. 

Ins AN ng and Day School for 
¥ MA ris Est. in 18 _Opens Sept. 23. 


me, 


the leading 
Canadian 
College St. Thomas, On 
ealt A: economy. 200 students ; aD. 


60 pp. itius. catalogue, Principal AUSTIN, A.M 











RYN MAWR “COLLEGE, |! BRYN ‘MAW R, 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
omen, The program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


And HUDSON RIVER _ COLLEGE 
Fer Boys and Girls, will open its 40th year Sep- 
tember 18. For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., President, Claverack, N. Y. 


HOLLINS WW WNSTITUTE for ot toe 








SESE FOR WOMEN. 


A fine winter resort for girls and you ladies, 
where protection from inclement winters and oe 
passed advantages in education are secured. 
ae four acres, the handsomest of any talk 
m the South, make a winter garden attractive for 
outdoor exercise. Same climate as Summerville, 
giken, or California. Music and art s Ities. 
nach and German spoken. Buildings heated by 
hot-water heaters. Ap lntmente yt emuuuen. 
Rev N, 


ments first class, 
_ President, Columbia. nc. 


rit ii 1 Ww | : 





8. M. SINGLETON, Pres, WILLIAM PETTIS, Vice-Pres, PERRY D, CREAGER, Sec. and Treas. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Temperance Encampment Ass’n. 
TENT LIFE AT THE FAIR. 


SPECIAL OFFER 








..TO EVERY PERSON WHO HAS WRITTEN US A LETTER.... 
Tell us who you are, and send the names of your friends. 


HAVE YOU EVER READ OF US 

HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OP US 

HAVE YOU EVER WRITTEN TO US 

HAVE YOU EVER RECEIVED OUR CIRCULARS 


If you expect to visit the 
World’s Fair cheaply 


LEARN HOW 


Bedding and furniture may be 


The World’s Fair Temperance Encampment Association, 
57th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


N. B.—Special arrangement for care of children. 
N. B.—Send 30 cents in stamps for our Guide to World’s Fair. 


“ After seoting the merits of the World's Fair Tem- 


perarnce mpment for more than two weeks, I 
cheerfu my couninond it to all who desire to visit the 
World’ air, The opportunity for leaving small 
children in good keeping is to be specially recom- 


mended, while the oppor unit Ay entirely avoiding 
the rush of travel on the tr of t impor- 
tance.” C,H, GARDNER, Pastor M. Yhurch, 

Mason V alley. Nev. 


MEALS Breakfast 


Ni tJedging week $3. . ona TENT for « 
a Le by week far a week $10.00. 


BY WRITING TO US NOW IN CAMP. You can lodge as many persons in a tent as you choose. 





Cash discount of 
10 per cent 


? Write now for Rates. 


z 
---OUR ian . 


5 cénts 
a (in paper box) 33 % ete 


rented at camp-meeting prices. 


Get special circular. 


“ We have spent three very pleasant weeks at the 
Temperance Encampment, and can heartily recom- 
— this as a stopping-place to all World's Fair 
visito 

“Our rT only wrens 4 ryt we cannot stay longer.” 

A E. TRUMBO, Ottawa, Il. 
water of First 'M. E. Church. 


Mention this paper. 







EDUCATIONAL. 
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Home schoo! 
ASML MLL Ze epee 
1s8 WHITTEMORE, Mon’ 


DArEizeteox SEMINARY r for you ladies, 
Pa, OpensSept. 18. Good 
beautiful location. Languages, % yo ty ington, PhD. 
Cajalogues. R. 





END 
Conn. Sah y’r; 








ing, etc. $180a year. 


























Southern Institution, 
Norma N. {COLLEGE for young ladies. 
Se eeings « 4 officers ya. ~ 
cE, D, 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
py ACADEMY, Hamilton, N. ¥. 
Oy’ : peseere school for boys. Its 20th year, be- 
ginnin 
Valuable fi nnouncement ready in 
al information, 
Great Barri Mass., Berkshire Co. A strictly 
dents are members of principal's family, and receive 
constant personal attention. E.J.Van Lennep, Prin. 
Masa. 
OUNT IOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three col- 
egiate courses, Music and art. Library 
seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. Board and a 
$250. Mrs. E, 8. Meap, Presiden 
EAST GREENWICH ACADETITY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
arses. a year. September 12. Write for illus 
trated catalogue, F, D, BLAKESLER, D.D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Miss Gordon’s Boardin ng anc and | Day School 
FOR ¥ 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. =e. deltenttal location in 
Phila. 13th year opens Se French, music, 
(formerly The ws les ley), 2101 Spruce Street, 
irls a 
ing and day. ae ments college preparatory, and 
1 departments. 
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A BOOK BRIMFUL OF 


wide reputation. 
Nation, the School, and the Church, 
modern experience. 
and practical man of affairs on these 
to be helpful and suggestive. 

There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is 
very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—/Pudlic Opinion. 

The lectures . . . cover the 


present day. . . 


booksellers. 
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The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, &.T. D. 





It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 


The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 


which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
. All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
nation,— Lutheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar; o 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1031 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 


in the light both of the Scriptures and 


subjects of universal interest are sure 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
sented.— Zhe Christian Intelligencer, 





entire field of social problems 


or it may be had of 
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_CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
GEO. D. SWAN, 


Successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH, HALL, axnD LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, a 

pit ee communion and altar 

tables, S. 5. teachers’ desks, etc. 
on thaws - ee oe to 


Street, 
Se pRiLADELPHIA, P Ph. “ $. A 


Bagnens io FOR SUNDAY- Jones 


Pahita., 

& co. 188 N. 344 _E 
‘FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
sISCO a. 


BROS., Baitimeore, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


MANUF, 














e 
AND 


H Bel (COPP: . 
IMORE, MD. 


/, PULPIT FURNITURE. 





pg Besa ar Feaate ean 
y euagl BELLE. PEALE kee cumes, 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertiseméMts that are trustworthy. Should, however, an adv: vertisement of 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


| CHURCH | FURNISHINGS. 














SHAW, 27 $ 


Rev. G 
Early application necessary for September, 1898. 
preparatory 
14, is, wh will _ marked by new and 
— Wer oo talofues and and 8) 
address CHARLES , A.M., Principal, 
select and lim ed schoot for young men and boys. Stu- 
ETTS, South Had) 
Giarese es, cabinets, and observatory. The ait: 
RuovsE IsLanp, East Greenwich, 
= heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
OUNG 
and college preparatory. Rother on application. 
Philadeiphia. Fo oung ladies. Board- 
ddress, 
J. R. MILLER, D.D., 1384 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 





WELLS COLLEGE titi! 


healthful. New putiding,with — ALL 
Session begins we x 20,1893. Send for catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WORCEST R ACADEMY. 
232 























OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Eben Toone OF MUS! Se 
The Leading Conse ry of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advan 
study of, Blocution hee Pine. Aris ee edern sew Lan- 
Home affords a 





The admirably’ e 
fate sfe and inviting residence tor hie Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. Ts Manager, 


Franklin Square, Bos' 


ton, Mass. 





Summer 
Vacation 


will be thoroughly enjoyed if you 
ride a Hartford Safety. No trouble. 
No anxious moments. You are sure 
of value received. Be sure and 
have o catalogue.—The Hartford 





“end for illustrated ni ‘catdlogues” 


Church, Lodge, , and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Cl H U RC H Established 1527. 
ORCANS | Correspondence invite. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 














“D0 "NOT STAMMER.” 


CURED SIX YEARS. 
Mr. Elwyn — 621 ¢ a St., Philadel yy 
ford, Harrisburg National 1 


Mr, Raymond Sa: 

Harrisburg, Pa; iss Phoebe Fithian, Brid cs: 
Send for 54page pamphlet to E. s. 5 noted’ 

Institute. 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila, Pa. 

BY OSTON STAMMERING @ INSTITUTE ana 
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Dr. Trumbull’ bask, 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the tacking! 
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his work widened in scope by —— this wear 
It is by far the best that bas ye’ ris 


i d thi h- 
ness for welen tis tn topic and an horonghe 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 

A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 
x 5% inches. $1.00. For sale by 
| sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publshers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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